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REVIEWS 


fanual Reports of the Managing Committee of 

the Association for the Suppression of Men- 

dicily in Dublin. Dublin. 

gene are few subjects that have pressed closer 

on public attention, than that which concerns 

provision for the poor. Under the very best 
em of national government, accidents, the 
 Grmities of our animal nature, and the friction 

the great social machine, would produce a 
sass unable to maintain an independent place 

society, and who, if not otherwise provided 
fr, would become a centre of moral corruption, 
nia blot and a stain on the fair face of civili- 

ion. But, in addition to these, there exists 
mother description of poor, far more difficult to 
eal with; for the manifold imperfections of 
wen the freest European states,—the rapidity 
ith which modern societies have been de- 
, and the consequent formation of new 
wial phases, ill understood, and of selfish inter- 
ts ill guarded against,—have caused so severe 
strain on the lower classes, as squeezes a still 
are numerous body out of the ranks of industry, 
md throws upon the charity of the public a 
nas of destitution, which has, in some in- 
sances, threatened the stability of governments, 
ai has excited a proportionate movement of 
weasiness and impatience. 

Among the countries thus afflicted, Ireland 
sands too conspicuously prominent, not to arise 

taneously in the imagination whenever this 
abject is touched upon. It is now acknow- 
kdged to be the nation of the great christian 
emmunity, where the division of property is the 
mat vicious, where industry is the least certainly 
rewarded, and where pauperism, consequently, 
satamaximum. Dublin, therefore, is the Eu- 
mpean capital, in which the anatomy of mendi- 
city can be the most advantageously studied, 
adits character the most distinctly traced. 

To the prevalence of pauperism in Dublin 
many circumstances, rare, if not absolutely un- 
own in England, contribute: First, the sin- 
qlar deficiency in the demand for labour, as 
compared with the supply : secondly, the absence 
da legal provision for the poor, which has 
ven occasion for so many voluntary institutions, 
funded or conducted on false principles, and cal- 
ulated to increase, rather than to diminish, the 
ms of suffering : add to these, the absence of 
ilw of settlement, which permits of the access 
dpaupers from all parts of the provinces, to the 
funtain head of charity; and the influence of 
Catholicity, which pre-disposes its professors to 
the practice of indiscriminate alms-giving—and 
twill be readily understood, that in such a com- 
munity, the suppression of mendicancy is a task 
arounded with insuperable difficulties. It is 
ut then, very surprising, that Dublin should 
tall periods have been burthened by an 
my of mendicants; or that various successive 
itmpts should have been made by the legisla- 
tte and the citizens to rid themselves of the 
wisance—and made in vain. The first legal 
§stem adopted to correct the evils of vagrancy, 
¥s that of licensed begging. By the Acts of 
Wi2—1634 of the Irish parliament, authority 
"sgiven to grant badges “ to the aged, impo- 
‘at poor,” with permission to beg; and very 
®ere punishment was assigned to persons 


“teing whole, and mighty of body, and able 





to labour,” who begged without licence. For 
the latter purpose, houses of correction were 
directed to be built in each county, for the 
better suppression of rogues, vagabonds, and 
sturdy beggars. By another class of Acts, 
power was granted to grand juries to present 
idle vagrants, such as want work, &c. &c., 
who were rendered liable to transportation for 
seven years, unless they could obtain security 
for their future conduct. A third series of 
Acts related to what is now called the Dub- 
lin Foundling Hospital. The groundwork of 
this legislation was an Act passed in 1703, 
for erecting a workhouse in Dublin, for em- 
ploying and maintaining the poor thereof. By 
this Act, a corporation was formed, by the name 
of “The Governors and Guardians of the Poor 
of the City of Dublin.” The funds provided by 
it for the carrying on of the work, were—l. 
duties on the licences of hackney coaches; and, 
2. an assessment on houses, of threepence in the 
pound, “ for the use, support, and maintenance 
of the said poor in the said workhouse.” In 
1727, this system not working well, a new cor- 
poration was formed of ‘the Governors of the 
Poor of Dublin,” of which the ministers of 
parishes were ex officio members. This Act also 
increased the duties on licences; and by it parish 
vestries were empowered to elect overseers of 
the poor, who should provide for the maintenance 
of exposed and foundling children, until they 
should attain the age (six years old) when they 
became admissible into the workhouse. In 
1731, however, these objects, hitherto distinct, be- 
came united, in consequence of the Foundling 
cess having amounted to more than that paid 
for the maintenance of adults. To guard against 
this obvious mismanagement, the foundlings 
were taken into the workhouse; and, to meet 
the new expense, an additional threepence was 
laid on houses. In 1745, this last rate having 
proved insufficient, while there was an excess 
upon that raised for adults, it was made lawful 
to expend, at discretion, on the foundlings such 
exceedings and redundancy. In 1749, power 
was given to commit to the workhouse, beggars 
labouring under diseases, or exposing their in- 
firmities ; and upon certificate that the disorder 
was dangerous, or incurable, to confine them to 
some separate house, or send them tothe Hospital 
for Incurables. 


The public provision for the poor of the city 
continued on this footing until the year 1772, 
when three Acts were passed—one for regulating 
the Dublin Foundling Hospital and Workhouse ; 
the second for the relief of deserted infants; and 
a third for badging disabled paupers, and for 
restraining the able-bodied from begging. By 
the first of these Acts, the maintenance of found- 
lings was made a primary object of the insti- 
tution, though, as yet, not altogether to the 
exclusion of the adults. To separate, however, 
the children from the vagrants, it was ordered 
that the latter, when apprehended, should be sent 
to Bridewell, or to such other place as the go- 
vernors should appoint; there to be set to work, 
and maintained at the expense of the corporation. 
Ample powers also were given to the governors 
for the suppression of street begging. Poor 
children under six years, found in the street, or 
sent to the Foundling Hospital, were to be kept 
there, or put to nurse; and all children between 


six and eight, presented to the governors, were | lation, it is clear that, from the beginning 





to be received, provided there was room. Chil- 
dren were accordingly brought from all parts 
of Ireland, and even from across the water ; and 
more money became necessary to meet the out- 
lay. All houses within two miles of the Castle 
were, in consequence, subjected to the Foundling 
tax, which was also doubled on houses where 
strong liquors were sold. . 

In 1774, the children poured in so fast, that it 
was found necessary to restrict admission to 
such as were under three years of age; and in 
two years afterwards, the restriction was extended 
to all children after their first year. 

In 1785, an additional sixpence was laid on 
all houses above 5/. per annum rent; and the 
coach licence was increased; but in 1787, the 
latter duties were transferred from the Foundling 
Hospital to the police. In 1798, 1799, 1800, 
Acts were passed, which took the management 
of this charity from the governors, and vested it 
in a board of thirteen persons ; and, as if chil- 
dren did not flock in fast enough, several statutes 
empowered country parishes to levy money for 
the transmission of their foundlings to this esta- 
blishment. In 1822, the taxes on Dublin houses 
for the service of an hospital thus opened to all 
Ireland, were repealed as oppressive and unjust. 

Thus the original plan for the relief of the 
poor ef Dublin was superseded by the Found- 
ling department, the funds appropriated to 
their use annihilated, and eventually the hos- 
pital itself abolished, as a public nuisance. At 
present, levies are made, to a small amount, 
for the support of the deserted children, in each 
parish. Ss 

By the third Act, passed in 1772, provision 
was made for the erection and maintenance of 
county and city houses of industry, to be divided 
into four departments; one assigned to help- 
less men,—one to helpless women,—one for the 
able-bodied male beggars,—and the fourth for 
a similar class of females. As far as concerned 
the two first classes, a year’s residence was 
adopted as a necessary qualification. The re- 
sources of these establishments were principally 
to be derived from voluntary contribution. For 
their erection, two roods of ground were allotted 
in cities and towns; but in 1787, the number 
of inmates in the Dublin House of Industry 
had become so great, that the governors were 
empowered by statute to take four additional 
acres. The ultimate fate of this house re- 
sembles that of the Dublin workhouse. The 
government, in both cases, commenced by 
making grants in aid of the charity, which was 
constantly exceeding its means; and ended by 
taking the institution under its exclusive manage- 
ment. ‘This tendency to centralization pervades 
every department of public works and institutions 
in Ireland; where a disposition to lean upon the 
government is an universal fault: the conse- 
quence, in the instance in question, was to ex- 
clude almost wholly the original objects of the 
institution, and to throw the vagrant poor once 
more on the public. Accordingly, a certain 
portion of the cells which had been destined for 
the detention of vagrants, was assigned as @ 
provision for the reception of lunatics, to the 
manifest increase of street begging ; there being 
no longer a sufficient place to receive impostors, 
when committed for vagrancy by the magistrate. 

From this very hasty sketch of pauper legis- 
down 
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(in carts which circulate for that purpose}, 
condiments. There is likewise dependent 
on the establishment, a dispensary, where phy- 
sicians attend gratuitously, and where medicines 
ge distributed. Those paupers who are unable 
io leave their homes and apply at the dispensary, 
ge visited by the apothecary ; and, if need be, 
forwarded to some one of the numerous Dublin 
For the direct suppression of mendi- 
ity, a street inspector is constantly occupied in 
bulating the town, accompanied by con- 
gables, to arrest such as are detected in the act 
of begging ; who are forthwith brought before a 
istrate, and, if committed, are consigned to 
the cells of the House of Industry. 

The Mendicity Association, considered simply 
asa charitable institution, is unquestionably one 
ofgreat value. It removes from the inclemency 
of the weather, feeds, educates, or employs, a 
dass, who otherwise would be compelled to com- 

e with the beggars already in the street. The 
relief thus afforded, though sufficient to sustain 
nature, is not likely to tempt those who can other- 
vise find subsistence ; its average cost per diem, 
is but two-pence halfpenny for each applicant. 
Combined with the discipline of the house, this 
parrow economy must effectually prevent fraud, 
while it deprives the trading beggar of his plea 
dfimpending starvation. Mr. Farrell calculates 
(as above stated) the actual mendicants in Dub- 
lin really deserving relief, as low as one hundred, 
ad this probably is too high an average. For 
mr own parts, we rather think that there is 
sarcely one habitual beggar on the pavement, 
vho is not there by choice ; and consequently, 
that the Asylum really does take from the streets 
every fit object of charity. By this, it is not in- 
tended to assert that the Dublin mendicant does 
not occasionally suffer the extremest privation : 
but it is so far voluntary, that if the beggar did 
uotprefer whiskey and liberty, tothe conditions of 


pry such good meat as is collected through the 


the Asylum, heneed not encounter this last degree 
of distress. If this view of the subject be correct, 
it must follow, that the actual quantity of va- 
grancy is regulated very closely by the resources 
of the town as a market for mendicity: and tha 
very low rate of progressive increase of mendi- 


cant pauperism, confirms the idea. Although 
Dublin may be considered as a thriving city, in- 
asmuch as its numerous new streets indicate 
arapid increase of professional and commercial 
families, living in ease; yet, owing to the union 
vith England, the industry of the city, and es- 
pecially its retail trade, has undergone a severe 
rvolution, from which it has not yet reco- 
vered. It is probable, therefore, that the quan- 
tity of indiscriminate alms-giving has received 
acheck, or at all events has not kept pace with 
the general progress of society. Notwithstanding 
the obvious benefits which shopkeepers derive 
fom the removal of street beggars, it appears 
that 11,000 houses, of the 13,000 which are 
uted in Dublin, contribute nothing to the Men- 
city. This indicates general distress in the 
middle classes ; which must also circumscribe 
the amount of casual charity. That in point of 
act, the mendicant’s demand for relief presses 
hard on the supply, is unquestionable ; for though 
kilful beggars, occupying favourite walks, may 
gain considerable sums by their trade, the misery 
of the street beggars in general is, as we have said, 
ttreme, and marks the depravity of those who 
Wluntarily reject the benefits of the Asylum. 
Considered as an agent for suppressing street 
ing, the institution, it must be admitted, has 
far from successful; and those who were 
tpable of reflection, and brought it to bear upon 
Subject, anticipated such a result, from the 
beginning. As long as casual alms-giving is con- 
dered meritorious in a religious view, so long 


vil applicants for relief be found at hand, to 





profit by the delusion. The residence of “a 
charitable lady” may readily be known, by the 
crowd of filthy, idle, and drunken wretches, 
principally females, who infest its vicinity ; and 
there are certain “ charitable” quarters, in which 
beggars congregate in greater numbers than in 
the most populous and thronged thoroughfares. 
It was, therefore, clearly foreseen, that the asso- 
ciation, in taking a given number off the streets, 
would only open the market to a new race 
of successors; and such indeed has been the re- 
sult. To have prevented such a consequence, 
the law should have been brought to bear more 
rigorously against offenders, and the public sym- 
pathies should have gone hand in hand with the 
magistrate. The moment sufficient refuge from 
starvation was provided, a mild law rigorously 
executed, might toagreat degree have suppressed 
the evil. But the Irish law against vagrancy has 
ever been severe, to cruelty; while its execution, 
from the want of an adequate receptacle for those 
committed, was, and is, perfectly ridiculous. 
Three days is the average period of detention 
experienced by those committed for begging to 
the House of Industry ; and even for this punish- 
ment, a selection is made of the oldest and most 
hardened offenders. The prison therefore has 
no terrors for the beggar. The following is a re- 
turn of the number of committals to the twenty- 

four cells of the house :— 
In 1831...... 1,775. 
1832...... 2,550, 
1833...... 3,287. 

2,967. 

Of the persons thus committed, the greater 
number underwent more than one detention : 
the table, therefore, does not show the number 
of individuals. It follows, says the governor of 
the establishment, that, for the greater part, the 
beggars have been usually discharged imme- 
diately after being committed. 

The failure of the association in accomplish- 
ing this part of its undertaking, induces many 
to withhold their contributions in its aid; and it 
affords a plausible excuse to many more, who 
are indisposed under any circumstances to give ; 
or who prefer doling out their charity in person, 
and at hazard. If however the association 
does not suppress vagrancy, it leaves it without 
an excuse; and they who will encourage the 
trade of begging, are alone answerable for the 
evil they condemn. It is abundantly evident 
from the execrations with which the professional 
beggars load any one who has the courage to 
refer them to the institution for relief, that the 
applicants at the Asylum are those only who are 
influenced by a sense of shame to avoid the dis- 
grace of mendicancy, or those who find the 
streets fail them altogether, as a means of exis- 
tence: that such persons are so relieved, is a 
thoroughly good work ; and the association, in 
doing thus much, effects all that is in its power 
todo. When the public do not sympathize and 
co-operate with such a society, it ceases to be 
answerable for its failure as an instrument of 
police. 

The salutary working ofthe Mendicity Asylum, 
is proved by the fact, that the number of appli- 
cants, ceteris paribus, is closely governed by the 
price of potatoes ; and that any allevation in the 
general condition of the labouring poor has 
usually been followed by a corresponding lighten- 
ing of the books of the association. Thus, in 1819, 
potatoes averaged 3/. 4s. 7d. per ton, and the daily 
average of poor relieved was 1584. In the fol- 
lowing year, potatoes fell to 2/. 6s. 7d., and the 
average of poor dropped to 1050. Again, in 1821, 
potatoes were 1/. 14s. 10d.; and the average poor 
experienced a corresponding reduction to 826. 
These results, however, are not often exhibited 
in the tables, free from the operation of disturb- 
ing causes; such as the occasional English sub- 
scriptions for the general relief of the kingdom, 





on the one hand, and severe winters on the other ; 
both of which causes have greatly influenced the 
operations of the institution. But, enough is 
proved by them to show that the checks on fraud 
adopted by the society are very efficient; and 
that upon any relaxation of them, the institution 
would be perverted, and “become a promoting 
cause of pauperism, idleness, and improvidence.” 

The difficulties with which the Association 
has had to contend were not, however, confined 
to this point. From its very commencement, its 
pecuniary resources were far from abundant ; 
and there has been a growing defalcation in the 
sums annually collected. ‘ An institution,” 
says one of the Reports, “ admitted on all hands 
to be essential to the preservation of some ap- 
pearance of civilization in the streets of a great 
city, and which, moreover, during each year, 
rescues many thousands from starvation or in- 
famy,—has with the utmost difficulty, and by 
force of the unceasing supplications of its unpaid 
managers, been just enabled to struggle through 
the year, by the benevolent aid of a very un- 
reasonably small portion of the householders of 
Dublin.” Again and again has the institution 
(its last shilling having been spent, and a debt 
incurred at the risk of the managers,) been on 
the point of inundating the streets with its accu- 
mulating inmates, when a tardy and reluctant 
additional subscription, extorted by the fearful 
threat, and backed by liberal donations from the 
public functionaries, have enabled it to continue 
its useful operations. This reluctance to sub- 
scribe on the part of the inhabitants at large, is, 
as far as the smaller shopkeepers is concerned, 
very much the result of poverty; but much 
also arises from the large claims made on the 
public purse, in the shape of annual subscrip- 
tions, and of weekly charity sermons in behalf 
of the other multitudinous charitable institutions 
of the city. There is a total want of all order 
and combination in the charitable arrangements 
of Dublin, which is the source of great waste and 
misapplication of money. If a new sect in reli- 
gion starts up, it has its charity ; if a professional 
speculator wishes to attract business, he sets up 
his hospital or his dispensary. “Good ladies” 
have their separate schools, charity bazaars, or 
depositories for the sale of charity work; and 
the religious, educational, and medical institu- 
tions, connected with the monastic and other 
Catholic congregations, make endless demands 
upon the better feelings and the resources of the 
citizens. Every such establishment must have 
its house, servants, coals, candles, taxes, and 
paid as well as unpaid officers, for carrying on 
its business; and thus an enormous sum is an- 
nually wasted which might be saved, or better 
applied. Still, it must be admitted that the 
Mendicity Asylum is not a favourite with the 
public, and that it does not receive encourage- 
ment proportionate to its utility. One reason of 
this, probably, is the torrent of calumnies and 
execrations, which the professional beggars inces- 
santly vomit against it, on the slightest reference 
to the Institution as a reason for not giving to the 
street vagrant; and which is really the strongest 
proof of the benefit of the institufen, and of the 
worthlessness of the wretches who object to it. 
Much more, however, is assignable to the uni- 
versal habit of casual alms-giving. The Irish 
are notoriously a people of impulse, and slow to 
yield to the cold suggestions of dispassionate 
reason. Upon this weakness the beggar habi- 
tually plays. Mendicants come out, even in the 
open day, in a state of indecent nakedness; en- 
during voluntarily severe frost, or heavy rain, 
for the purpose of extorting relief, by harrowing 
the feelings. There are individual mendicants, 
well known, who are rarely or never seen in the 
streets, except during the very hardest weather. 
Groups of infant children, also, are placed on 
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wisps of straw against a dead wall,—often ab- 
solutely naked; and having, at night, a candle 
lighted before them, to point them to public 
notice; and there the shivering creatures remain 
till a late hour, sometimes uttering a profes- 
sional, taught cry of distress, as if under the 
influence of severe pain. Now, the suffering 
and too probable mortality of the infants thus 
exposed, are effects directly produced by those 
who so inconsiderately attempt to relieve them. 
While the Mendicity Asylum exists, there can 
be no reason for such an exposure, but the atro- 
city of those who live on the spoil, and the im- 
becility cf such as lend themselves to the decep- 
tion. Still, the physical impression made on the 
senses by such displays of misery is difficult to 
resist, and the desire to do a small but imme- 
diate good, overcomes all consideration of the 
remote but certain consequence of each indivi- 
dual donation. 

To illustrate the resources of the Mendicity 
Association, we have room only for the state- 
ment of a single year. We take at hazard, 1833: 





























INCOME: £2 4 
Subscriptions of Householders, &e.........--. 3,848 15 0 
Casual resources, non-residents, fines, anony- 

WINE, TG. cacccvcncccesnvavcsvenccceweee 202 8 9 
Interest on Legacies, &C. «1.2.6.6 2. eee eee ee 645 411 
Refuse of Kitchen, sold, (bones, kitchen wash, 

potato peelings)............seeeeeeeeeeees 67 10 63 

Flax yarn (received in tow) 7915 2 

Broken limestone ........ 788 12 73 

Manufactures of} Flax yarn .......... 253 2 74 
the Poor, sold | Oakum...............++ 175 9 64 

| Lace.... 27 16 7 
eee 5 8 4 

Work done by the f Bruising oats ...... 50 7 1s 

BE ansecses EEE cs ccnducdscoucun 18 111 
Tow received in barter ..............ssee0% $414 43 
Rations sold to the Poor.................... 109 16 44 
Produce of the provision-carts ............+- 1213 0 

8,369 16 104 
EXPENDITURE: 
Mibtchem expemees .........ccccccccccccccee. 835007 9 6 
i aking lant metna anions 157 10 2 
Ree BOE Seb sececdccsdecienoo 7397 
Raw materials ai emelgiaiannesiexdacnes 45116 9 
Thread for lace ............ 814 3 
| 141 2 13 
RNID co cccnvesiccnsvesacs 1512 0 
Oakum-picking ............ 600 14 11 
Stone-breaking ............ 231 6 13 
Carters and potato-cleaners 8913 1 
Oe ere 1719 3 
Wages paid to} 7 shel-holders.......--.---. 6216 4 
mendicants ie ep MO ET 25 910 
NE sian tndaeonae 5018 6 
Door-keepers and scourers. . 55 6 3 
reer rrr rrr 25 17 Ww 
Attendants in dining halls, 
Be. crcccccccccsccccccce 66 1 8 
(Infirm ............eeseeeee 397 14 2 
Nurses and orphans........ 139 17 105 
Allowance toj| Extrasick ......... 280 4 74 
Poor unable Contingent allowances. 74 0 2 
to work.... | Ditto, Adults on Chris 
lay 248 «0 
Sunday allowance discontinued. 
WreROAMGR MOMOG oo scccncscccccstvccees M66 5 
Clothing for schools...... 92 9 2 
DE EE cncasiccsececnscutenntccees'ne 126 5 2 
RE SET ECO Ce eee CT TT 180 0 0 
Repairs and alterations .................005 wl 5 7 
Kitchen furniture, &¢. ..........05-.seeeee 4011 0 
Stationery, advertisements, printing, X&c..... 192 16 3 
Medicines for Dispensary ............-.-..- 47 311 
Salaries and gratuities ) 981 210 
Poundage on collections f""*""""""""""*"""* ae 
Tow bought in barter of yarn .............. 7915 2 
Computed value of meat...............5.065 B15 0 
7,931 13 6 


Total average expense per head....£4 7 3 
Total average income per head .... 0 16 103 


310 43 
Number of Children in the Schools. 
Children remaining at Dis- Remain- 
the elose of the year. Admitted. Total. charged. ing. 
Upper School—Boys, 122... 
Girls, 
Infant Schooi—Boys, 


irls, 


Deficiency paid by the Public. . 





Strangers transmitted to the Interior, in 1833, 28 
to England........ li 
to Australia ...... : 

239 

Highest No. of paupers admitted this year, March 16.. 


Lowest dittaogJuly 15. .1,613 

Daily , 1,784 

Aver of potatoes, per ton, 34s. 
~ 





missions into the Mendicity are higher than 
usual, while the streets are unusually infested 
with swarms of beggars in the most loathsome 
and dangerous state of filth and distress. 
severity of the season has added much to their 
privation ; though, strange to say, neither this 
cause, nor the late epidemic cholera, nor their 
own drunken habits, seem materially to diminish 
their numbers,—such virtue is there in the open 
air, and a generally low diet. Many persons 
look to the new system of poor laws as an effec- 
tual cure for Irish mendicancy; but we may 
boldly predict, that, whatever other good may 
flow from this experiment, it will leave the va- 
grant nearly untouched, so long as the vice is 
directly encouraged, and as effectual means of 
repression are not applied. Not a single beggar 
will go for relief to the workhouses, if not abso- 
lutely compelled to do so. 





A Collection of Memoirs and Documents relative 
to the History, Ancient and Modern, of the 
Provinces of the Rio de la Plata.—{ Coleccion 
de Obras, §c.| By Pedro de Angelis. 2 vols. 
fol. Buenos Aires, 1836. 


Tue history of the conquistadores, or first settlers 
in America, is as diverting as a fairy tale. The 
code of common sense and reason, which had 
acquired some validity in the Old World, never 
carried its authority into the New. So great a 
discovery created a kind of holiday sensation in 
the minds of men, and for a time sober calcu- 
lation was fairly out of countenance. All the 
ardent spirits pressed forward, carrying with 
them alarge share of abilities, to the transatlantic 
continent, stimulated either by the love of riches 
or of adventure. Some sought the famed foun- 
tain of Bayuca, which gave perpetual youth to 
those who bathed in it. Others wished to dis- 
cover the Seven Cities, or the southern El Dorado, 
where the houses were roofed with gold. Each ad- 
venturer hurried westward with some extravagant 
expectation, or sought, at a distance from con- 
trol, merely an open field for a wild and un- 
bridled ambition. It is needless to dilate on 
the solid advantages which must accrue to the 
world of letters from the publication of original 
documents calculated to throw light on so re- 
markable a period; but we cannot refrain from 
adverting to the tendency of the study of 
domestic history, to foster the love of one’s 
country, and felicitating Stde Angelis on the 
excellent plan of his work, which must win the 
warmest support of his compatriots, and the ap- 
probation of the world at large. Of the manner 
in which he has acquitted himself of his editorial 
duties, we shall say a word hereafter. 

The first piece in the collection is the ‘ Historia 
Argentina,’ written in 1612 by Rui Diaz de Guz- 
man. This is, we believe, the completest account 
extant of the discovery and conquest of the pro- 
vinces of the Rio de la Plata: yet so little was 
it known in Spain a few years ago, that it seems 
to have altogether escaped the notice of the 
learned D. Juan Bautista Mujioz, the author of 
the Historia del Nuevo Mundo. Rui Diaz de 
Guzman was the eldest son of a gentleman who 
arrived in the New World in 1540, in the train 
of his uncle, the Adelantado Alvaro Nuiiez, one 
of the most remarkable men of a’ remarkable 
age. D. Alonso Riquelme de Guzman, the 
father of our historian, was a page and secretary 
in the service of the Duke of Medina Sidonia. 
Weary of ease, he followed his adventurcus 
uncle, and was involved for the remainder of 
his life—a period of fifty years—in a constant 
whirl of the strangest vicissitudes. He married 
the daughter of Domingo Martinez de Irala, 
another renowned conquistador, at one time his 
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boy, it is not surprising, that Rui Diaz de Gu. to commi 
man should be minutely acquainted with the eat the compe 
history of the conquests of Paraguay and Lag ef men, wal 
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and he treats with generous candour and jm. merchant, m 
partiality the memory of those who were th managing tl 
fiercest opponents of his own kinsmen, ‘Tj, tribes. But 
feelings which actuated him in taking up thf the ‘Histor 
pen, are expressed by him with great earnestney takes 4 differ 
and simplicity :— among the I 
Not without due consideration, kind reader, haye These tw 
I engaged in a task so foreign from my profesgion, fy Ficked 4 Tace 
which is military; and have taken up the pen ty gt of wo 
write these annals of the discovery, conquest, anf % #° light t 
settlement of the provinces of the Rio de la Platz a dead man, | 
whither came, in various expeditions, more than fou: fy Tinity 3 8° § 
thousand Spaniards, of whom many were noble and ie obtained 
persons of good condition, all of whom laid down jy #@ge, that 
their lives in these countries, amidst the greates fq ade him th 
hardships, privations, and warfare, ever suffered jn fy @™¢ free ser 
the Indies; nothing remaining of their memory, by fq 58 oPPottU™ 
a vague and indistinct tradition of their lamentable & Ne¥ Spa 
career, and no attempt made to commit to Writing And setting 
the events of the last eighty-two years within which arived at th 
these conquests have been achieved. journey ten 
This matter I took so much to heart,—as wasp mmeying &« 
natural, from the obligation that every one owes his iy 3% the do 
country—that I immediately set about making the tne calendar, 
best inquiries I could, collecting information from %% @ christ 
some old conquistadores, and persons of credit, tarked the s 
Some events were known to myself from the share | bearrived, h 
took in them, in continuation of what my father ment of Pa 
and grandfathers did for the aggrandizement of the Their majest 
royal crown. In this way I came to write this book, jm “toms 24™ 
so brief and humble; and so far the more like my and 
abilities and lowly style; but at the same time gm MPOS¢ yeh 
written with the zeal of natural affection, in order gaged to < 
that time should not extinguish the memory of those Alvaro N 
whose bravery merited fame, and who left the quiet fH m the coas 
of their native country to encounter so many perils. @ his destina 
Don Rui, being bred in arms in the wilds off which neve 
La Plata and Paraguay, had, as might be easily a ten year 
conjectured, but little learning. He appears to mndered hi 
have derived little or no aid from preceding orf ending the 
contemporary writers. His head and his heart  & Catherir 
were full of his subject; and, though not a safe uins, whicl 
guide on points requiring much research or in- J tedinthe: 
vestigation, he is eminently valuable as anf le purchas' 
original historian. He is, moreover, deeply leateemba 
imbued with the romantic spirit of his age; andj #fwith tl 
education not having marred in him the senti-{™ his journey 
ments which actuated the bulk of the community, march reac 
his pages exhibit in the most lively manner, the J] hott rest, | 
character of the sixteenth century. We cannot Marching 
select a better specimen of his style and manner, Guajarapos, 
than his account of his distinguished ancestor, jm ™ occupy 
Alvaro Nuiiez Cabeza de Vaca :— me an 
neh < 2 " whom tl 
This Cavalier was a native of Xeres of the fron- rion, they 
tier, not far from Seville, and was grandson of the Pandise a 
Adelantado Pedro de Vera, who conquered theM# vio. a0 i, 
Canary Islands, and who, having wasted all his patn-@ foie 
mony in that undertaking, and wishing to accom- ied muc 
plish his purpose without detriment to the Kings@ 1... th 
service, gave his two sons in pledge to a Moor fora heeach - 
certain sum of money; and they remained in pawn .7);. ooh 
till their catholic majesties redeemed them. These ging of 4 
were the father and uncle of Alvaro Nufiez. He them “ Seri 
accompanied, in the capacity of treasurer, Panfilo de tncane 
Narvaez, who attempted the conquest of Florida the hest. sit 
with a great body of Spaniards, and perished there to our ws 
with most of his people, the survivors remaining in the 
power of the Indians of the country, a cruel and The ent 
bloodthirsty race. They were all eaten by them, gj Werers 11 
with the exception of Alvaro Nuiiez Cabeza de Vaca, i ance the’ 





and a black man who was his slave. . 

Here we must interrupt the narrative to pomt 
out one of those mistakes which our author, 
gathering his information from hearsay, without 
once mistrusting the bias of vulgar credulity, 
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tocommit. The Indians of Florida did not 
est the companions of Narvaez, but these wretch- 
eq men, wandering over inhospitable swamps, 
werereduced to the dreadful necessity of devour- 
“one another; and the Indians discovering 
this fact, looked on the handful of survivors with 
oust, and refused to alleviate their sufferings. 
Alvaro Nufiez alone had the address to make a 
fyourable impression on them, and, turning 
merchant, made himself useful to all parties, by 
managing the commerce between the hostile 
tribes. But we shall continue our extract from 
the ‘Historia Argentina,’ the author of which 
takes a different view of his ancestor's occupation 
among the Indians. He thus proceeds :— 

These two remaining in captivity among so 
yicked a race, the Lord was pleased to give Alvaro 
the gift of working miracles, such as to cure the sick, 
to give light to the blind, and what is more he raised 
dead man, by touching him and invoking the Holy 
Trinity ; so great was his faith! By which means 
heobtained such credit and estimation among those 
avages, that they deemed him sacred, and even 
nade him their captain; and from a captive he be- 
ame free and a chief. Taking advantage then of 
his opportunities, he determined to travel overland 
to New Spain, though it was many leagues distant. 
And setting to work he effected his escape, and 
arived at the city of Mexico, consuming in the 
journey ten years, either spent in captivity or in 
jomeying to and fro; and in all that time he never 
forgot the dominical letter, nor lost his reckoning of 
the calendar, so tenacious was his memory, and so 
god a christian was he. From New Spain he em- 
jarked the same year for Castile, and the moment 
hearrived, he presented his claims for the govern- 
nent of Paraguay, and the title of Adelantado. 
Their majesties granted his prayer under certain con- 
ditions, namely, that he should continue the dis- 
every and conquest of those countries, for which 
purpose captains were named to levy forces, and he 
engaged to co so. 

Alvaro Nufiez having lost two of his vessels 
m the coast of Brazil, determined to proceed to 
his destination over-land; a bold measure, in 
vhich nevertheless the experience acquired b 
aten years’ residence among savage nations, 
rndered him peculiarly qualified to succeed. As- 
ending the River Ytabucu, opposite the island of 
§. Catherine, he reached a chain of desert moun- 
ins, which he crossed, and in nineteen days ar- 
tvedin the fertile country of the Guaranys. There 
he purchased canoes, in which the sick and de- 
lcateembarked to descend the Parana. He him- 
ef with the remainder of his troops continued 
his journey by land, and after a four months’ 
march reached his capital in safety. After a 
hort rest, he set forward to explore the country. 

Marching on, they came to the tribes of the 
Guajarapos, who are cn the left, and to the Guatos, 
thooccupy the country on the right hand, on the 
ier Araguay, (the Pilcomayo of our maps,) with all 
whom they communicated, and passing by that 
tgion, they came at last to the land which is called 
hwadise, where the river dividing into two branches 
takes an island of indescribable beauty. The Spa- 
tals, moved by the kind disposition of the natives, 
Yshed much to settle in that country, but they could 
wt bring the Adelantado to hearken to their wishes, 
msmuch as his eye was fixed on western discoveries, 
aihis mind dwelt on the intimations he had re- 
tived of the riches of Peru; and so he replied to 
tem “ Seiiores, let us scour the country completely 
ad discover what is in it, that we may see which is 
te best situation for a settlement; but let us not 
‘p our course and settle at first sight.” 

The enthusiasm which inspired the first dis- 
wwerers in America, proved in almost every in- 
tance their bane, as it made them overshoot the 
News and neglect the interests of their followers. 
dlvaro Nujiez, as well as Columbus, learned 

experience, that although brilliant hopes 
my suffice to draw men on to arduous enter- 
Mses, nothing but their real interests can hold 
long together. He was seized by the 


colonists and sent back in chains to Spain. Eight 
years elapsed before he obtained a sentence of 
acquittal from the charges preferred against him ; 
but the dilatory and crafty court of Madrid, 
which was a secret accomplice in most of the 
crimes committed in the New World, not inter- 
fering directly, but securing a contingent inter- 
est in every man’s enterprise, and fanning the 
flame without supplying the fuel, never dreamt 
of repairing his wrongs or of punishing his ene- 
mies. 

Alvaro Nuiiez, it has been seen, pushed his 
discoveries till he arrived at Paradise, a land 
which has now disappeared from authentic maps. 
It is true that any spot of peculiar amenity 
might have received that appellation, but the old 
writers on South America, in general, give the 
name to a peculiar spot, on which they are lavish 
of their fables. Some place the island of Paradise 
in the lake of the Xarayes, others south of the 
lake in a fork of the river. All agree in peopling 
this happy region with a race worthy of it, for 
they imagine that the descendants of the Incas, 
abandoning Peru to the Spaniards, withdrew to 
this island, where they re-established the reign 
of peace and simplicity. From the large per- 
forations in the ears,—a privileged mark, it was 
supposed, of the posterity of Manco Capac,—they 
were styled Orejones (from Oreja, the ear). The 
Jesuit Juan Fernandez, who published in 1726, 
a ‘History of the Missions to the Chiquitos,’ 
enters into a particular account ef the isle of the 
Orejones, or Paradise, which he states to be 40 
leagues long and 10 wide, and even gives the 
itinerary of the missionaries who went there in 
| 1703. Dobrizoffer, Charlevoix, and others, 
| totally deny the existence of such an island, or 
| such a people ; and the lake of the Xarayes itself 
is no longer discoverable. But an agreeable 





fable, when dispossessed of one locality, can 


easily occupy another. The Jesuit Lozano, a 

valuable writer, notwithstanding his remarkable 

credulity, speaks in his ‘ Description of Chaco,’ 
| of a tribe of Orejones, who, he says, are clothed 
| like the Peruvians, with the wool of the native 
| sheep (alpaca), and have mines of silver, of which 
metal they make their domestic utensils. Man- 
kind always seek to reach on the wings of ima- 
gination, what is beyond the ken of actual ex- 
perience: and thus the lively fancies of the first 
adventurers in America, exerted for ages an in- 
fluence on the historians of that country. 

The activity of those adventurers was truly 
astonishing; they traversed the country in all 
directions, ascending the great rivers for hun- 
| dreds of miles, and piercing the forests in eager 
pursuit of the precious metals. Domingo Mar- 
tinez de Irala, the maternal grandfather of our 
historian, was one of the boldest of those ex- 
plorers. He also visited the island of the Ore- 
jones, who, he says, are the most civilized of the 
Indian nations. ‘Their women were beautifully 
tattooed from head to foot; and, as they were 
naturally fair, while the imprinted colours were 
black or blue, the tasteful and elaborate patterns 
| had a good effect. The accounts transmitted to 
| us of these people and of their neighbours, the 

Parabazanes—whose wide-roofed houses were 
|much admired by the Spaniards—entitle us to 
conclude that an incipient civilization existed in 
Many parts of the South American continent at 
; the epoch of its discovery, which was quickly 
| extinguished by the confusion which ensued. 
| Our historian paints what Irala saw during his 
| expeditions in the colours of reality; but the 
| credulous temper of the age breaks out in the 

glowing description of what he heard :— 
He learned from those Indians (says Guzman), 
| that between Brazil, and the Marajion, and the head 
waters of the Rio de la Plata, there is a populous 
| nation, whose towns are on the shore of a great lake, 





|! and who possess an immense quantity of gold, 





wherefore the Spaniards have named that lake El 
Dorado. Near these people are nations of Amazons. 
.-++The General, balancing for a time what course 
he should follow, at length resolved to turn westward 
against certain Indian nations, said to have much 
silver and gold; and who were named Sambocosis 
and Sivicosis. And so, directing his march in that 
direction, he arrived at the Guapas, one of the chief 
branches of the Maraiion, and, crossing it, he entered 
the country of those nations who dwell on the bor- 
ders of the mountains near Peru. He was well re- 
ceived by those Indians, who are a gentle people, 
peaceable, and great cultivators of the land; and in 
their country were found many signs of gold and 
silver. 

The followers of Irala, however, were not to 
be satisfied with signs or specimens of gold; 
they wanted whole mines or treasures of it, and 
strongly pressed their leader to invade Peru. 
He rejected their lawless proposal, and they 
consequently conspired to strip him of his rank. 
He was obliged to yield the command to Gon- 
zalo de Mendoza; but the disorderly army, 
being soon after attacked on all sides by the 
Indians, was nearly cut to pieces; and the 
mutiny being thus severely punished, Irala led 
back the feeble remnant of his force to Para- 
guay. It would be no easy task, even at the 
present day, to follow the track of Irala, who, 
in his various expeditions, must have travelled 
some thousands of miles, and, for the most part, 
through countries previously unexplored. The 
most important geographical discovery recently 
made, we believe, in the direction of his explor- 
ations, is that of the Rio Vermejo, which de- 
scends from the Chaco country to the Paraguay, 
and the navigable channel of which is likely to 
become hereafter the line of communication be- 
tween the states of La Plata and Bolivia. 

The conquest of America has been hitherto 
seen by historians almost wholly from a Euro- 
pean point of view. We are dazzled by the 
brilliant prospects held out to the first adven- 
turers to that country—we sympathize with 
their ardour—we admire their daring valour; 
their enterprises are ennobled to our eyes by 
the pretences of national honour appended to 
them ; and we exalt the leaders into heroes for 
their virtues, while their vices are overlooked 
as the common infirmities of human nature. 
But, to a candid spectator in the New World, 
these men could not have appeared otherwise 
than as licentious bandits, urged on by devour- 
ing avarice to the perpetration of the most horrid 
crimes; extirpating whole nations by systematic 
cruelty, while their bigotry, ignorance, and cre- 
dulity blunted their moral sense, and made them 
incapable of perceiving the hideousness of their 
actions. ‘Those who may hereafter undertake to 
pourtray, with philosophic impartiality, the 
madness of the sixteenth century in the con- 
quest of America, will derive not a little instruc- 
tion from our honest historian, Rui Diaz de 
Guzman, who heartily inveighs against “the 
cruel and detestable tyranny of the Spaniards, 
forasmuch as the thirst alone of human blood 
and a deadly rage have destroyed innumerable 
nations.” 

The second piece in the collection of S‘ de 
Angelis is of a recent date, and of a character 
widely different from the preceding; recording 
not a conquest, but a labour characteristic of 
civilization. It is, in short, the journal of Don 
Luis de la Cruz, who, in 1806, crossed the 
Andes and the Pampas for the purpose of sur- 
veying a carriage-road between Conception, in 
Southern Chili, and Buenos Ayres. ‘he cir- 
cumstances of the Spanish American colonies at 
that time, when the activity of the British 
cruizers cut off their maritime communications 
with one another, rendered it in the highest 
degree desirable for them to establish, as far as 
possible, some fixed and easy mode of inter- 
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course overland, which might suffice for com- 
merce as well as for expediting mutual aid in 
case of invasion. La Cruz volunteered to con- 


duct the expedition at his own expense, and 
being accompanied by some Chilian traders, 
well acquainted with the Pampas, and also by 
some caciques of the Pehuenche Indians, he 
started from the fort of Ballenar, near the vol- 


cano of Antuco, in the Andes, in the beginning 
of April—the autumn of that climate. The 
road which he followed through the mountains 
was at first extremely circuitous, being hemmed 
in on one side by the Cordilleras, and on the 
other by the river Laja, and the lake from 
which it issues. Soon after quitting this lake 
he arrived at the sources of the rivers flowin 
eastward, and along their banks he nial 
his descent. A distance of about twelve leagues 
of the road by which he crossed the Andes is 
annually blocked up by snow; but the Indians 
are acquainted with valleys above the ordinary 
limits of the winter snows, in which they find 
pasture for their cattle at all seasons. Having 
proceeded a few days’ march along a fine 
valley, abundantly watered, he again met an 
elevated Cordillera, named Piu Maguida (snowy 
mountain, we believe), rising above the limits of 
perpetual snow. He did not get quite clear of 
the mountains till he had travelled eighty miles, 
nor did he lose sight of them till his sixteenth 
day’s march, or till he had performed a third of 
the whole journey. 

La Cruz arrived at the fort of Melincué, on 
the frontier of the government of Buenos Ayres, 
in fifty-one days’ march, having spent four 
months in the journey. But what was his sur- 

rise and consternation on learning that the 
English were in occupation of Buenos Ayres! 
His bills on that place were thus rendered worth- 
less, and his resources were all cut off: he dis- 
missed his attendants, therefore, at once, and 
made the best of his way to Cordoba, to the 
head quarters of the Spanish commander. Such 
was the termination of an expedition, which, but 
for the singular and unexpected event that foiled 
it, promised well to the civilization and industry 
of the countries which it aimed at connecting ; 
for La Cruz had intended to return from Buenos 
Ayres to Chili with a train of carts loaded with 
merchandise; and, had he succeeded in esta- 
blishing such a commercial route, Spanish towns 
would have soon sprung up in the Pampas, and 
those desolate plains would have been enlivened 
by the self-increasing principle of trade. 

The length of the road which he surveyed, 
and actually measured with the chain, was 172 
Spanish leagues and a few yards. The expense 
of rendering it practicable for carts was esti- 
mated by him at 46,000 pesos, the greater part 
of which sum was required for the passage 
through the mountains. In many places the 
large stones which covered the ground were to 
be cleared away; but the chief obstacles were 
the cracked streams of lava to be crossed in the 
Andes, and the numerous banks of rough scorize 
or ashes occurring in the plains as well as the 
mountains. The banks of ashes strewed over 
the Pampas may be supposed to have been 
swept down from the Andes by the rivers ; but 
it is possible that they may have been thrown 
there at once by the force of volcanic eruptions, 
since the missionary Falkner assures us that he 
witnessed a cloud of ashes which covered a great 
part of the territory of Buenos Ayres, and 
which proceeded from a volcano near Mendoza, 
300 leagues distant. 

To geographers the journal of La Cruz fur- 
nishes the most important information ; since 
his route lay across the best watered portion of 
the Pampas, and made him acquainted with the 
sources of the chief rivers which enter the sea 


the Cordilleras he crossed the river Neuquen, 
which receives a great number of considerable 
streams, and flows southwards into the Rio 
Negro. It appeared to him to be navigable 
with boats. Some leagues farther east he passed 
the Rio Colorado, which also appeared to be a 
navigable stream. Next came the Chadi-leubi, 
and the Desaguadero, or drain of the Diamante, 
which uniting were said to terminate in a great 
lake, about fifteen leagues south of his route. 
Between the Andes and the last-named river 
the soil is generally barren, and strewed in many 
places with ashes. ‘The air is remarkably dry, 
and, from the rapid evaporation, many rivulets 
are wasted in the sands and salt pools which 
abound. Eastward of the Desaguadero the face 
of the country improves. The little lakes are 
without number, large trees become frequent, 
and at last unite in extensive forests. The fresh- 
ness and vigour of the vegetation, indicative of 
atmospheric humidity, continually increase as 
the shores of the Atlantic are approached. It is 
only in this verdant portion of the Pampas, east- 
ward of the rivers, that those immense herds of 
wild horses are met with of which Falkner re- 
lates—“ Sometimes they passed by me in thick 
troops, at full speed, for two or three hours to- 
gether; during which time it was with great 
difficulty that I, and the four Indians who ac- 
companied me on this occasion, preserved our- 
selves from being run over and trampled to 
pieces by them. ” 

La Cruz having had, in the course of his 
journey, an opportunity of observing narrowly 
the manners and character of the Pehuenches— 
as that branch of the Patagonian family of In- 
dians is called which occupies the elevated country 
of the Pehuen or Araucarian pine—gives a cir- 
cumstantial, and not very favourable, account of 
them. He has the candour, however, to con- 
fess, that they owe no gratitude to the Spaniards, 
and sensibly remarks, that ‘“ were it possible to 
communicate with the Indians through persons 
of good character, and enlightened minds, the 
result would be very different.” It is the mis- 
fortune of uncivilized nations, all over the world, 
to be first harassed and corrupted by the dregs 
and recrement of civilized communities, and then 
reproached, or even punished, for their repug- 
nance to the latter. The Pehuenches no longer 
subsist on the fruit of the Araucaria; they have 
great herds of cattle; their chiefs, like those of 
the Caffres in South Africa, dividing their herds 
according to their colours. But their principal 
wealth consists in horses, and the favourite orna- 
ment of the men is an immense pair of silver 
spurs, purchased from the Spaniards at an exor- 
bitant price. Their broad-leaved hats, and 
mantles of cow-hide, rendered extremely rigid 
by their mode of preparing it, are proof against 
their own weapons. Their seamless boots are 
made of the skin of the hind-leg of the horse, 
dexterously drawn off, and justly entitle them to 
be called Patagones, or beast-footed, as their 
countrymen on the coast were named who 
booted themselves with the skin of the Guanaco. 
It is remarkable that S' de Angelis offers no 
comment on the various and conflicting accounts 
transmitted to us, respecting the physical pecu- 
liarities of the Indian race, inhabiting the southern 
portion of the American continent. In the first 
accounts of them by Pigafetta and others, they 
figured as giants fifteeen feet high; they after- 
wards came down to eight or nine feet, and are 
now reduced to the common dimensions of 
humanity—not, however, without a dissentient 
voice or two. La Cruz affirms that the Pehuen- 
ches are not above the ordinary height. The 
German botanist, Poeppig, on the other hand, 
who visited Chili in 1832, declares that their 
stature exceeds the common, their average 





on the Patagonian coast. At the eastern fort of 


height being five feet ten inches (French?). The 


question of Patagonian giants is dismissed by 
Falkner, who was well acquainted with ty 
natives of that part of the world, with a 

peculiar simplicity. “The chief Cangapol,” 
says, “who was called by the Spaniards th, 
Cacique Bravo, was tall and well-proportione, 
He must have been seven feet and some inches 
in height; because on tiptoe I could not rege 
to the top of his head. I do not recollect ever 
to have seen an Indian that was above an ineh 
or two taller than Cangapol. The Patagoni 

or Puelches, are a large-bodied people, but | 
never heard of that gigantic race which othey 
have mentioned, though I have seen Persons of 
all the different tribes of southern Indians,” 

Thomas Falkner was the son of an eminent 
medical practitioner in Manchester, and was 
brought up to his father’s profession. Havin 
come to London to attend the hospitals, he 
lodged near the Thames, made the acquaintance 
of some masters of merchant vessels, and way 
induced by one of them to make a voyage to 
Guinea in the capacity of surgeon to the ship, 
He subsequently made other voyages, and gt 
last arrived in the La Plata, where, bei 
attacked by fever, he remained a long time an 
inmate of the Jesuits’ hospital at Buenos Ayres, 
The Jesuits were extremely desirous to number 
among their missionaries one well versed in 
medicine, and by kind attentions and exhorts- 
tions, they wrought in such a manner on the 
feelings of the young invalid (who was of an 
Irish family, and a Roman Catholic), that on 
his recovery he turned Jesuit, and continued for 
forty years an active missionary in South 
America, till the suppression of the Order 
forced him to return to his native country. 

The merit of his ‘ Description of Patagonia’ 
is well known, and Sr de Angelis has deemed a 
translation of it worthy of a place in his col- 
lection. Falkner’s work needs no comment 
here, but an anecdote respecting the translation 
in question deserves to be related. Shortly 
after the appearance of the work in England (in 
1774), it was translated into Spanish; but the 
government of Spain prohibited its publication, 
because it professed to disclose the weak points 
of the South American colonies. Thus the state 
of the Spanish colonies was concealed from 
Spaniards, though known to all the world besides. 

The first volume of the ‘ Collection of Docu- 
ments,’ is terminated with a number of papers 
relating to the Enchanted City, otherwise named 
the Czsars, one of those strange delusions of 
which there are so many instances in American 
history. On this subject we cannot do better 
than extract a few remarks from the extremely 
well-written preliminary discourse of the editor. 

There are few pages of history of so singular a 
character as those which relate to the city of the 
Cesars. For no better reasons than those which 
ignorance begot in a few enthusiastic heads, the 
most inaccessible points of the great Cordilleras were 
ceaselessly explored, to discover some traces of a 
mysterious people, whom all described, but nobody 
ever found. 

In that age of illusions, when many wonders were 
realized, the imagination roved unrestrained over a 
boundless field of chimeras; and in the midst of 
dangers and privations, men consoled themselves 
with the ideas which flattered their hopes....No 
noble passions tempered that sordid love of riches, 
which made men insensible even of their own misery. 
The plans which failed were immediately replaced 
by others equally short-lived and fantastical; and 
every scheme which arose was sure to outdo, 
temerity, those which preceded it. 

The Cesars (so called, it is said, from the 
person who first pretended to have discovered 
them), were three cities supposed to be situated 
somewhere in the Andes south of Chili, and to 
have been founded by the Spaniards who esca 




































from Osorno, when that place was destroyed 
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by the Araucanians, in 1599; though others 


t circumstance, however, in the descrip- 
tion of these cities, was, that they had the 
ious metals in the greatest abundance; the 
commonest instruments of husbandry in them 
being made of silver. These illusions were for- 
pally set forth in memorials addressed to the 
ish government, and attested by solemn 
aths. The most intelligent of the directors of 
the’ Jesuit +missions—Marcardi, Cardiel, and 
Lozano, countenanced them; and the number of 
direct testimonies in favour of the existence of the 
Eachanted Cities, is quite amazing. S* de An- 
lis, however, was wanting in his usual edito- 
ral acuteness, When he admitted into his collec- 
tim a route to the Enchanted City, bearing 
the name of Thomas Falkner. ‘That paper is 
gidently not authentic—it is little more than a 
wpy of the deposition made on the same subject 
in 1707, by P. Silvestre Antonio de Roxas. 
Besides, Falkner declares distinctly in his 
weount of Patagonia, his disbelief of the ex- 
istence of the cities of the Czsars. Expeditions 
yere dispatched from Valdivia in 1777, in search 
othe Enchanted Cities, but we need hardly add 
tut they proved fruitless. In 1782, Dr. Perez 
de Uriondo, the Fiscal of Chili, drew up a long 
nemoir, discussing the evidence in favour of the 
aistence of the mysterious cities, and urging 
the Spanish government to undertake the dis- 
wery of them. It seems likely that the buc- 
neers and crews of whalers who occasionally 
ght shelter in the Rio Negro, afforded the 
frst germs of these fables. La Cruz learned 
fom the Indians, that the crew of an English 
dip wintered in the Rio Negro, where they 
uilt themselves comfortable houses, in 1802. 

§ de Angelis is a remarkably clear and 
doquent writer, and so excellent are his expla- 
utory observations inserted in the index to the 
‘Historia Argentina,’ that his reader cannot fail 
be sensible of the want of similar aids in the 
wher portions of the collection. Each volume 
sould have its index and explanations. Of the 
aility of St de Angelis, we have no doubt, but 
recomplain that his editorial care is very par- 
tally distributed. The Creole and Indian terms 
wed by La Cruz, needed explanation, which his 
itor promised in the preface, and has, never- 
ieless, omitted. Neither can we understand 
whythe most ancient and the most recent pieces 
inthe collection should stand side by side. It 
wuld have been a better arrangement, if the 
Yemoirs on Paraguay, in the second volume, 
ud immediately followed the ‘ Historia Argen- 
ina;’ the narrative of La Cruz being placed 
mong those to which it afforded, and from which 
ireceived reciprocal illustration. In fine, we 
ponounce this Collection to be a work of great 
merest and value; but we must frankly add, 
tut it does not appear to us to have all the 
nerit which, with a little exertion, the editor is 
apable of imparting to it. 








dthens—its Rise and Fall; with views of the 
literature, Philosophy, and Social Life of 


the Athenian People. By Edward Lytton 

Bulwer, Esq., M.P., A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 

don, Saunders & Otley. 
Aterritory whose extent was less than eight hun- 
ted square miles, and whose population scarcely 
ceeded half a million, four-fifths of the num- 
te being slaves, held within it the destinies of 
wrilization—the fate of Europe during twenty- 
wee centuries. The contest between Greece 
ad Persia was the struggle between intelligence 
ad barbarism, freedom and slavery. To Athens 
Ws intrusted the defence of every principle 
Thich has saved Europe from sinking into the 
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moral degradation of Asia. And nobly was her 
part performed in that fearful contest : amid the 
apathy of some and the enmity of others! With 
Thebes treacherous, Sparta reluctant, and Phocis 
hostile—“ she stood alone, and she was able to 
stand alone.” Firm in resolution, wise in pur- 
pose, disinterested in sacrifice, and heroic in 
action, this single republic clove down the Per- 
sian myriads at Marathon, and established a 
claim to the gratitude of all succeeding genera- 
tions. Even this is but a small part of the 
debt we owe to Athens. Under her protection 
Mind put forth its mightiest energies : around us 
are the eternal monuments of her literature ; 
before us the fragments of her inimitable art ; 
the words of her sages are still listened to with 
reverence ; the strains of her bards still awaken 
enthusiasm ; the embodied conceptions of her 
sculptors and her architects still win from us a 
wondering admiration,— 

Far duller should he be, than the fat weed 

That rots itself in ease on Lethe’s wharf, 

Who would not stir at this. 

But all is not lovely in the aspect of Athens: 
much of vice, much of folly, and much of crimi- 
nality, is written legibly enough in her history. 
Priceless blessings sacrificed in mere wantonness, 
glorious opportunities flung away, means for 
effecting vast good perverted to the working of 
still greater evil, too frequently occur in the 
domestic policy and the federal relations of the 
republic; banished patriots, plundered colonies, 
demagogues invested with supreme power, and 
robbery, sanctioned by legal enactments, stifle 
the voice of eulogy. Athenian history has indeed 
long been the arsenal from whence the enemies 
of freedom have derived their most polished 
weapons. “See,” they exclaim, “ what sins were 
committed in the name of liberty by the people- 
king,” and the inference is obvious enough. As 
well might they point to the sins committed in 
the light of day, and propose that the blessed sun 
itself should be struck out of the firmament. 

A statesman-like History of Athens was long 
wanting; Gillies had too deep a reverence for 
the spirit of antiquity to investigate defects ; 
Mitford was too strongly imbued with a hatred 
of republican institutions to acknowledge merits ; 
Barthelemy is wholly destitute of critical acumen; 
and Young is negligent of facts ;—as to the smaller 
fry of school-books, the less we say about them 
the better. Of Mr. Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 
now publishing, we have heretofore spoken (No. 
404) with well-deserved commendation. Mr. 
Bulwer possesses many qualifications for the 
task he has undertaken, but none superior to his 
sympathy in what we may call the fortunes of 
intelligence, whose connexion with genuine free- 
dom was but dimly seen by ancient sages, and 
has not been sufficiently developed even in our 
own times. His want of critical scholarship is 
rather an advantage than otherwise ; it has saved 
us the encumbrance of dissertations on disputed 
texts, and tedious discussions on words and syl- 
lables. But though his knowledge be not deep, it 
is extensive ; he has surveyed the entire ground, 
and can draw a faithful map of the whole— 
though he might probably err in the minute topo- 
graphy of the several districts. Mr. Bulwer keeps 
steadily in view that the end of history is to 
trace the operations of social institutions on 
social happiness, and shew why progressive in- 
telligence has not always been accompanied by 
a progressive improvement in the physical and 
moral condition of a people. Convinced of the 
connexion between knowledge and freedom, 
and between freedom and prosperity, Mr. Bul- 
wer has set himself to search for and mark the 
disturbing causes that break the order of this 
sequence ; and never had the moral anatomist a 
better subject than is supplied him by the History 
of Athens. 





In compliance with established custom, one, in 
our opinion, “ more honoured in the breach than 
the observance,” Mr. Bulwer commences by 
investigating the mythic antiquities of Greece. 
This dark and shadowy period seems to have 
irresistible charms for scholars ; they peer with 
eager eyes into the obscurity, to catch some start- 
ing point for the imagination; they people the 
void with misty forms, the exemplars of which, 
as of the spectre of the Brocken, must be sought 
for in themselves. There is one antiquarian 
subject, however, of some interest, which Mr. 
Bulwer has discussed with ability—the personality 
of Homer; and in the course of his argument he 
has thrown a new and unexpected light on the 
purpose of the Iliad. He suggests that the 
Dorian migration, or the return of the Hera- 
cleidz, as it is commonly called, may be, and 
caper was the reason why Homer chose for 
his subject an episode in the Trojan war, instead 
of the entire transaction, from the commence- 
ment to the end of the siege :— 

* Achilles is the native hero of that Thessalian 
district, which was the earliest settlement of the 
Dorian family. Agamemnon, whose injuries he 
resents, is the monarch of the great Achzan race, 
whose dynasty and dominion the Dorians are des- 
tined to overthrow. It is true, that at the time of 
the Trojan war the Dorians had migrated from 
Phthiotis to Phocis—it is true that Achilles was not 
of Dorian extraction ; still there would be an interest 
attached to the singular coincidence of place; as, 
though the English are no descendants from the 
Britons, we yet associate the British history with 
our own: hence it seems to me, though I believe the 
conjecture is new, that it is not the whole Trojan 
war, but that episode in the Trojan war (otherwise un- 
important) illustrated by the wrath of Achilles, which 
awakens the inspiration of the poet. In fact, if under 
the exordium of the Iliad there lurk no typieal sig- 
nification, the exordium is scarce appropriate to the 
subject. For the wrath of Achilles did not bring 
upon the Greeks woes more mighty than the ordi- 
nary course of war would have destined them to en- 
dure. But if the Grecian audience, (exiles, and the 
posterity of exiles,) to whom, on Asiatic shores, 
Homer recited his poem, associated the hereditary 
feud of Achilles and Agamemmon with the strife 
between the ancient warriors of Phthiotis and 
Achaia; then, indeed, the opening lines assume a 
solemn and prophetic significance, and their effect 
must have been electrical upon a people ever dis- 
posed to trace in the mythi of their ancestry the 
legacies of a dark and ominous fatality, by which 
each present suffering was made the inevitable result 
of an immemorial cause.” 

The criticisms on the early poetry of Greece, 
and its effects as a formative of the national 
mind, are not remarkable for their novelty; in- 
deed, the subject was exhausted by Heeren; but 
the examination of the next step in the intellec- 
tual progress introduces us to the following illus- 
tration, not less remarkable for its beauty than 
its truth :— 

“ If we examine the ways of an infant, we shall 
cease to wonder at those of an infant civilization, 
Long before we can engage the curiosity of the 
child in the History of England—long before we 
can induce him to listen with pleasure to our stories 
even of Poictiers and Cressy—and (a fortiori) long 
before he can be taught an interest in Magna Charta 
and the Bill of Rights, he will of his own accord 
question us of the phenomena of Nature—inquire 
how he himself came into the world—delight to learn 
something of the God we tell him to adore—and 
find in the rainbow and the thunder, in the meteor 
and the star, a thousand subjects of eager curiosity 
and reverent wonder. The why perpetually tor- 
ments him ;—every child is born a philosopher !— 
the child is the analogy of a people yet in child- 
hood.” 

The early philosophy of Greece, especially the 
Ionian school, was unquestionably one of the 
most influential causes that operated on the 
peculiar developement of the Athenian mind. 
We must therefore make room for Mr. Bulwer’s 
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eloquent reply to the question—what did Thales, 
the founder and the glory of the Ionian school, 
effect for philosophy ? 

“Chiefly this: he gave reasons for opinions—he 
aroused the dormant spirit of inquiry—he did for 
truths what the legislators of his age did for the 
people—left them active and stirring to free and 
vigorous competition. He took Wisdom out of des- 
potism, and placed her in a republic—he was in har- 
mony with the great principle of his age, which was 
investigation, and not tradition ; and thus he became 
the first example of that great truth—that to think 
freely is the first step to thinking well. It fortu- 
nately happened, too, that his moral theories, how- 
ever inadequately argued upon, were noble and 
exalting. e contended for the providence of a 
God, as well as for the immortality of man. He 
asserted vice to be the most hateful, virtue the most 
profitable, of all things. He waged war on that 
vulgar tenacity of life which is the enemy to all that 
is most spiritual and most enterprising in our na- 
tures, and maintained that between life and death 
there is no diffgrence—the fitting deduction from a 
belief in the continuous existence of the soul. His 
especial maxim was the celebrated precept, ‘ Know 
thyself.’ His influence was vigorous and immediate. 
How far he created philosophy may be doubtful, but 
he created philosophers. From the prolific intel- 
ligence which his fame and researches called into 
being, sprang a new race of thoughts, which conti- 
nued in unbroken succession until they begat descen- 
dants illustrious and immortal. Without the hardy 
errors of Thales, Socrates might have spent his life 
in spoiling marble, Plato might have been only a 
tenth-rate poet, and Aristotle an intriguing peda- 
gogue.” 

Freedom of inquiry generates freedom of in- 
stitution, but the latter is not always favourable 
to the former. The political history of Athens 
begins at once, with the spread of intelligence 
among the people, and Cylon’s conspiracy to 
subvert the power of the oligarchy. Mr. Bulwer 
justly observes, that the contest between Cylon 
and Megacles was a mere struggle between two 
aristocratic factions, to which the masses were 
indifferent, until the massacre of Cylon’s adhe- 
rents roused popular indignation :— 

“A conspiracy, hitherto impotent, rose at once 
into power by the circumstances of its defeat. Me- 
gacles—his whole house—all who had assisted in the 
impiety, were stigmatized with the epithet of * exe- 
crable.’ The faction, or friends of Cylon, became 
popular from the odium of their enemies—the city 
was distracted by civil commotions—by superstitious 
apprehensions of the divine anger—and, as the ex- 
cesses of one party are the aliment of the other, so 
the abhorrence of a sacrilege effaced the remem- 
brance of a treason.” 

It might have been added, that from this time 
forward the Athenian democracy became a power 
in the state. The contests between the new 
power and the old, between the people and the 
oligarchy, soon assumed that menacing form, 
which threatens ruinous convulsion ; it became, 
as Mr. Bulwer pithily expressed it, a war be- 
tween the ‘“ Have-nots and the Haves.” 

To judge of an institution, we must examine 
the opinion on which it was based; and to esti- 
mate the opinion, we must know the circum- 
stances by which it was produced. If this rule 
be applied to the legislation of Solon, there is 
scarcely acode that better deserves ouradmiration. 
He distinguished what was fleeting in opinion 
from what was permanent; and while he met 
the temporary pressure of circumstances by bold 
expedients, he made few innovations on the an- 
cient constitution ; he reformed, but he did not 
destroy. The theory of his social system was, 
he declared, “ to make all men interested in the 
injustice done to each.” The chief beauty of the 
constitution was its elasticity, and this resulted 
from its simplicity. While the Spartan code 
provided minute regulations for every trifling ac- 
tion of life, the Athenians were subjected to no 
restraint beyond what the necessities of the state 


absolutely required. It has pleased those who 
malign the democracy of Athens to feel, or feign, 
an extraordinary reverence for the Spartans; 
we refer all such to Mr. Bulwer’s accurate de- 
lineation of the rival states. 

Here we must pause. Even thus early, how- 
ever, in her history, does Athens teach lessons 
replete with instruction to future ages: as we 
advance, we shall find her teaching more definite, 
and her example, both for warning and encourage- 
ment, more important. 
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COPYRIGHT AND COPYWRONG. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

My dear Sir.—Now to the sins which have been 
laid at the doors, or tied to the knockers, of literary 
men: those offences which are to palliate or excuse 
such public slights and neglects as I have set forth ; 
or may be, such private ones as selling a presentation 
copy, perhapsa dedicatory one, as a bookseller would 
sell the Keepsake, with the author’s autograph let- 
ters—without the delicacy of waiting for his death, or 
the policy; for, as Crabbe says, one’s writings then 
fetch a better price, because there can be no more of 
them—at a sale of Evans's. Literary men, then, 
have been charged with being eccentric—and so are 
comets. They were not created to belong to that 
mob of undistinguishable—call them not stars, but 
sparks—constituting the Milky Way. It isa taunt, 
as old as Chesterfield’s Letters, that they are not 
polished—no more was that Chesterfield’s son. They 
do not dress fashionably, for, if they could afford it, 
they know better, in a race for immortal fame, than 
to he outsiders. Some, it has been alleged, have run 
through their estates, which might have been easily 
traversed at a walk ; and one and all have neglected 
to save half-a-crown out of sixpence a day. Their 
disinterestedness has been called imprudence, and 
their generosity extravagance, by parties who bestow 
their charity like miser Mould.* The only charge, 
—not a blank charge,—that has been discharged 
against them, their poverty, has been made a crime, 
and, what is worse, a crime of their own seeking. 
They have not, it is true, been notorious for hoarding 
or funding—the last would, in fact, require the cre- 
ation of a stock on purpose for them—the Short 
Annuities. They have never any weight in the city, 
or anywhere else; in cash temperature their pockets 
are always at Zero. They are not the “ warm with,” 
but the “cold without”; but it is to their credit— 
if they have any credit,—that they have not wor- 
shipped Plutus. The Muse and Mammon never 
were in partnership; and it would be a desperate 
speculation indeed to take to literature as the means 
of amassing money. He would be_a simple Dick 





* An illiterate personage, who always volunteered to go 
round with the hat, but was suspected of sparing his own 
pocket. Overhearing, one day, a hint to that effect, he 
made the following speech :—‘‘ Other gentlemen puts down 
what they thinks proper, and so do I. Charity’s a private 
concern, and what I gives is nothing to nobody.” 





"Whittington indeed who expected to find ikon 


| paved with philosopher's stones : he must have Det 
water, with its gold leaf in his head, who thinks 
find Castaly a Pactolus ; ass indeed must he be 
dreams of browsing on Parnassus, like those 
which feed on an herb—(a sort of mint ?)_that turns 
their very teeth to gold. A line-maker, gifted With 
brains the gods have made poetical, has no ¢ 
of making an independence—like Cogia 9 
Alhabbal, the rope-maker, gifted only with a lump of 
lead. Look into any palm, and if it contain the jj 
of poetry, the owner's fortune may be foretold a 
once—viz, a hill very hard to climb, and no pr 
in life from the top. It is not always even a Mutto, 
Hill, Garlic Hill, or Cornhill (remember Otway 
for meat, vegetable, or bread. Let the would-be 
Creesus then take up a Bank pen, and address him, 
self to the Old Lady in Threadneedle Street, but not 
to the Muse: she may give him some * pinch-back» 
and pinch-front too, but little of the precious metal 
Authorship has been pronounced, by a judge on the 
bench, as but a hand-to-mouth business ; and J be. 
lieve few have ever set up in it as any thing else: 
in fact, did not Crabbe, though a reverend, throw a 
series of summersets, at least mentally, on the rp. 
ceipt-of a liberal sum from a liberal publisher, ag jf 
he had just won the capital prize in the grand Jo. 
tery? Need it be wondered at, then, if men who 
embraced literature more for love than for lucre, 
should grasp the adventitious coins somewhat loosely; 
nay, purposely scatter abroad, like Boaz, a liberal 
portion of their harvest for those gleaners, with whom 
they have, perhaps, had a hand-and-glove acquain. 
tance—Poverty and Want? If there be the lively 
sympathy of the brain with the stomach that physi. 
ologists have averred, it is more than likely that 
there is a similar responsive sensibility between the 
head and the heart ; it would be inconsistent, there. 
fore it would be unnatural, if the same fingers that 
helped to trace the woes of human life were but as 
so many feelers of the polypus Avarice, grasping 
everything within reach, and retaining it when got, 
We know, on the contrary, that the hand of the 
author of the ‘ Village Poor House’ was * open as 
day to melting charity ;” so was the house of John- 
son munificent in proportion to his means; and as 
for Goldsmith, he gave more like a rich citizen of 
the world than one who had not always his own free. 
dom. 

But graver charges than improvidence have been 
brought against the literary character—want of 
principle, and offences against morality and religion. 
It might be answered, pleading guilty, that in that 
case authors have only topped the parts allotted to 
them in the great drama of life—that they have 
simply acted like vagabonds by law, and scamps by 
repute, “ who have no character to lose, or property 
to protect ;” but I prefer asserting, which I do fear- 
lessly, that literary men, as a body, will bear compa- 
rison in point of conduct with any other class, It 
must not be forgotten that they are subjected to an 
ordeal quite peculiar, and scarcely milder than the 
Inquisition. The lives of literary men are prover- 
bially barren of incident, and consequently, the most 
trivial particulars, the most private affairs, are unce- 
remoniously worked up, to furnish matter for their 
bald biographies. Accordingly, as soon as an author 
is defunct, his character is submitted to a sort of 
Egyptian post-mortem trial; or rather, a moral in- 
quest, with Paul Pry for the coroner,and a Judge of 
Assize, a Commissioner of Bankrupts, a Jew broker, 
a Methodist parson, a dramatic licenser, a dancing- 
master, a master of the ceremonies, a rat-catcher, a 
bone collector, a parish clerk, a school-master, and 
a reviewer, fora jury. It is the province of these 
personages to rummage, ransack, scrape together, 
rake up, ferret out, sniff, detect, analyze, and ap- 
praise, all particulars of the birth, parentage, and 
education, life, character and behaviour, breeding, ac- 
complishments, opinions, and literary performances, 
of the departed. Secret drawers are searched, private 
and confidential letters published, manuscripts, im 
tended for the fire, are set up in type, tavern bills 
and washing bills are compared with their receipts, 
copies of writs re-copied, inventories taken of effects, 
wardrobe ticked off by the tailor’s accounts, by-gone 
toys of youth—hbillets-doux, snuff-boxes, canes— 
exhibited, discarded hobby-horses are trotted out,— 
perhaps even a dissecting surgeon is called in to draw 
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ipa minute report of the state of the corpse and its 


in short, nothing is spared that can make 
gp item for the clerk to insert in his memoir. Out- 
rgeous a8 it may seem, this is scarcely an exagger- 
; r example: who will dare to say that we 
jonot know, at this very hour, more of Goldsmith's 
«than he ever did himself? It is rather won- 
than otherwise, that the literary character 

gould shine out as it does after such a severe scru- 
tiny. Moreover, it remains yet to be proved that the 
fillies and failings attributed to men of learning and 
jus are any more their private property than their 
copyrights after they have expired. There are cer- 
yin well-educated ignorant people who contend that 
slittle learning is a dangerous thing—for the poor; 
das authors are poor, as a class, these horn-book 
nonopolists may feel bound, in consistency, to see 
that the common errors of humanity are set down in 
the bill to letters. It is, of course, these black and 
shite schoolmaster’s dogs in a manger that bark and 
wl at the slips and backslidings of literary men ; 
hut to decant such cant, and see through it clearly, 
it is only necessary to remember that a fellow will 
commit half the sins in the Decalogue, and all the 
crimes in the Calendar—forgery excepted—without 
eer having composed even a valentine in verse, or 
the description of a lost gelding in prose. Finally, if 
the misdeeds of authors are to be pleaded in excuse 
ofthe neglect of literature and literary men, it would 
ie natural to expect to see these practical slights 
mi snubbings falling heaviest on those who have 
made themselves most obnoxious to rebuke. But 
the contrary is the case. I will not invidiously 
pint out examples, but let the reader search the 
neord, and he will find, that the lines which have 
fillen in pleasant places have belonged to men dis- 
tinguished for anything rather than morality or 
jiety. The idea, then, of merit having anything to 
do with the medals, must be abandoned, or we must 
be prepared to admit a very extraordinary result. It 
is notorious, that a foreign bird, for a night’s warb- 
ling, will obtain as much as a native bard—not a 
gcond-rate one either—can realize in a whole year: 
mactor will be paid a sum per night equal to the 
anual stipend of many a curate ; and the twelve- 
nonth’s income of an opera dancer will exceed the 
rrenue of a dignitary of the church. But will any 
we be bold enough to say, except satirically, that 
these disproportionate emoluments are due to the 
superior morality and piety of the concert-room, the 
opera, and the theatre? They are, in a great mea- 
sre, the acknowledgments of physical gifts—a 
vell-tuned larynx—a well-turned figure, or light 
funtastic toes, not at all discountenanced in their 
weation for being associated with light fantastic be- 
haviour. Saving, then, an imputed infirmity of 
tmper—and has it not peculiar trials >the only 
rel-grounded failing the world has to resent, as a 
characteristic of literary men, is their poverty, whe- 
ther the necessary result of their position, or of a 
rilful neglect of their present interests, and impro- 
fidence for the future. But what is an author's 
future, as regards his worldly prosperity? The law, 
wif judging him incapable of having heirs, abso- 
itely prevents his creating a property, in copyrights, 
tat might be valuable to his descendents. It de- 
cares, that the interest of the literary man and lite. 
nture are not identical, and commends him to the 
wmposition of catchpenny works—things of the day 
ad hour ; or, so to speak, encourages him to dis- 
unt his fame. Should he, letting the present shift 
fritself, and contemning personal privations, devote 
timself, heart and soul, to some great work or series 
ifvorks, he may live to see his right and temporal 
uterest in his books pass away from himself to stran- 
tes, and his children deprived of what, as well as his 
ime, is their just inheritance. At the best, he must 
lego the superintendence of the publication and 
ay foretaste of his success, and like Cumberland, 
vhen he contemplated a legacy “for the eventual 
we and advantage of a beloved daughter,” defer the 
Minting of his MSS. till after his decease. As for 
the present tense of his prosperity, I have shown that 
possession is as open to inroad as any estate on 
the Border Land in days of yore; such is the 
*gal providence that watches over his imputed im- 
fovidence! The law, which takes upon itself to 
fiard the interest of lunatics, idiots, minors, and 
ther parties incapable of managing their own affairs, 





not merely neglects to commonly protect, but con- 
nives at the dilapidation of the property of a class 
popularly supposed to have a touch of that same in- 
competence. It is, perhaps, rather the indifference 
of a generous spirit, which remembers to forget its 
own profit; but even in that case, if the author, like 
the girl in the fairy tale, drops diamonds and pearls 
from his lips, without stooping to pick up any for 
himself, the world he enriches is bound to see that 
he does not suffer from such a noble disinterested- 
ness. Suppose even that he be a man wide awake 
to the value of money, the power it confers, the 
luxuries it may purchase, the consideration it com- 
mands—that he is anxious to make the utmost of 
his literary industry—and literary labour is as 
worthy of its hire as any other—there is no just 
principle on which he can be denied the same pro- 
tection as any other trader. It may happen, also, 
that his “ poverty, and not his will,” consents to such 
a course. In this imperfect world there is nothing 
without its earthly alloy; and, whilst the mind of 
the poet is married to a body, he must perform the 
divine service of the muses without banishing his 
dinner-service to the roof of the house, as in that 
Brazilian cathedral, which, for want of lead, is tiled 
with plates and dishes from the Staffordshire pot- 
teries. He cannot dwell even in the temple of Par- 
nassus, but must lodge sometimes in a humbler 
abode, like the old Scotch songsters, 
With bread and cheese for its door-cheeks, 
And pancakes the rigging o’t. 

Moreover, as authors—Protestant ones, at least—are 
not vowed to celibacy, however devoted to poverty, 
fasting and mortification, there may chance to exist 
other little corporealities, sprouts, otf-sets, or suckers, 
which the nature of the law, aa well as the law of 
nature, refers for sustenance to the parent trunk. 
Should our bards, jealous of these evidences of their 
mortality, offer to make a present of them to the 
parish, under the plea of the mens divinior, would not 
the overseer, or may be the Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, shut the workhouse wicket in their faces, and 
tell them that “the men’s divinior must provide for 
the men’s wives and children?” Pure fame is a 
glorious draught enough, and the striving for it isa 
noble ambition ; but alas! few can afford to drink 
it neat. Across the loftiest visions of the poet earthly 
faces will flit ; and even whilst he is gazing on Cas- 
taly little familiar voices will murmur in his ear, in- 
quiring if there are no fishes that can be eaten to be 
caught in its waters ! 

It has happened, according to some inscrutable 
dispensation, that the mantle of inspiration has com- 
monly descended on shoulders clad in cloth of the 
humblest textures. Our poets have been Scotch 
ploughmen, farmer’s boys, Northamptonshire pea- 
sants. shoe-makers, old servants, milk-women, basket- 
makers, steel-workers, charity-boys, and the like. 
Pope’s protégé, Dodsley, was a footman, and wrote 
* The Muse in Livery’—you may trace ashint of the 
double vocation in his * Economy of Human Life.’+ 
Our men of learning and genius have generally been 
born, not with silver spoons in their mouths, but 
wooden ladles. Poetry, Goldsmith says, not only 
found him poor, but kept him so; but has not the 
law been hitherto lending a hand in the same un- 
charitable task? Has it not favoured the * Cormo- 
rants by the Tree of Knowledge”—the native Book- 
aneer ?—and “a plague the Devil hath added,” as 
Sir J. Overbury calls the foreign pirate. 

To give a final illustration of the working of the 
Law of Copyright, Sir Walter Scott, besides being a 
mighty master of fiction, resembled Defoe in holding 
himself bound to pay in full all the liabilities 
he had incurred. But the amount was immense, 
and hé died, no doubt prematurely, from the mag- 
nitude of the effort. A genius so illustrious, united 
with so noble a spirit of integrity, doubly deserved a 
national monument, and a subscription was opened 
for the purpose of preserving Abbotsford to his pos- 
terity, instead of a public grant to make it a literary 
Blenheim. 
was more joy in France when Malbrook was dead 
than sorrow in Britain, or rather throughout the 
world, when Scott was no more; but I must point 





t The man of emulation, who panteth after fame. ‘The 
examples of eminent men are in his visions by night—and 
his delight is to follow them (query, with a gold-headed 
cane?) adi the day long.” 


out the striking contrast between two advertisements 
in a periodical paper, which courted my notice on 
the same page. One was a statement of the amount 
of the Abbotsford subscription, the other an an- 
nouncement of a rival edition of one of Sir Walter's 
works, the copyright of which had expired. Every 
one may not feel with me the force of this juxta- 
position, but I could not help thinking that the in- 
terest of any of his immortal productions ought to 
have belonged either to the creditors or to the heri- 
tage. Can there be heir-looms, I asked myself, and 
not head-looms ?—and looms, too, that have woven 
such rich tissues of romance ? Why is a mental estate, 
any more than a landed éne, made subject to such an 
Agrarian law ? 

In spite of all my knowledge of ethics, and all my 
ignorance of law, I have never yet been able to 
answer these questions to my own satisfaction. Per- 
chance Mr. Serjeant Talfourd will be prepared with 
a solution, but, if not, I trust he will give us “ the 
benefit of the doubt,” and make an author's copyright 
heritable property, only subject to alienation by his 
own act, or in satisfaction of the claims of creditors. 
Such a measure will tend to retrieve our worldly 
respectability : instead of being nobodies with nothing, 
we shall be, if not freeholders, a sort of copyholders, 
with something between the sky and the centre, that 
we can call our own. It may be but a nominal 
possession, but if it were of any value, why should it 
be made common for the benefit of the Company of 
Stationers. They drink enough out of our living heads, 
without quaffing out of our skulls, like the kings 
of Dahomey. As to the probability of their revivals 
of authors who were adored, but have fallen into 
neglect and oblivion,—remembering how the trade 
boggled at Robinson Crusoe, and the Vicar of 
Wakefield—there would be as much chance of a 
speculative lawyer reviving such dormant titles. For 
my own part, I am far from expecting, personally, 
any pecuniary advantage from such an arrangement; 
but [ have some regard for the abstract right. There 
is always a certain sense of humiliation, attendant 
on finding that we are made exceptions, as if in- 
capable or undeserving of the enjoyment of equal 
justice. And can there be a more glaring anomaly 
than that, whilst our private property is thrown open 
and made common, we daily see other commons en- 
closed, and made private property? One thing is 
certain, that, by taking this high ground at once, 
and making copyright analogous in tenure to the 
soil itself—and it paysits land tax in the shape of a 
tax upon paper—its defence may be undertaken 
with a better grace, against trespass at home, or in- 
vasion from abroad. For, after all, what does the 
pirate or Bookaneer commit at present, but a sort of 
practical anachronism, by anticipating a period when 
the right of printing will belong to everybody in the 
world, including the man in the moon! 

Such, it appears to me, is the grand principle upon 
which the future law of copyright ought to be based. 
I am aware that I have treated the matter somewhat 
commercially: but I have done so, partly because 
in that light principally the legislature will have to 
deal with it: and still more, because it is desirable, 
for the sake of literature and literary men, that they 





I will not stop to inquire whether there | 


should have every chance of independence, rather 
than be compelled to look to extraneous sources for 
their support. Learning and genius, worthily 
directed and united to common industry, ‘surely 
deserve, at least, a competence, and that their pos- 
sessor should be something better than a Jarkman ; 
that is to say, “one who can write and read, yea, 
some of them have a smattering in the Latin tongue, 
which learning of theirs advances them in office 
amongst the beggars.” The more moderate in pro- 
portion the rate of their usual reward, the more 
| scrupulously ought every particle of their interests 

to be promoted and protected, so as to spare, if pos- 
sible, the necessity of private benefactions or public 
| collections for the present distress, and “ Literary 
| Retreats” for the future. Let the weight and worth 
of literature in the state be formally recognized by 
| the legislature :—let the property of authors be pro- 
| tected, and the upholding of the literary character 


| will rest on their own heads. They will, perhaps, 
| recollect that their highest office is to make the 
| world wiser and better; their lowest, to entertain and 


| amuse it without making it worse. For the rest, 
bestow on literary men their fair share of public 
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honours and employments,—concede to them, as they 
deserve, a distinguished rank in the social system, 
and they will set about effacing such blots as now 
tarnish their scutcheons. The surest way to makea 
class indifferent to reputation is to give it a bad 
name. Hence Literature having been publicly un- 
derrated, and its professors having been treated as 
vagabonds, scamps, fellows “without character to 
lose or property to protect,” we have seen conduct to 
match,—reviewers, forgetful of common courtesy, 
common honesty, and common charity, misquoting, 
misrepresenting, and indulging in the grossest per- 
sonalities, even to the extent of ridiculing bodily 
defects and infirmities—political partizans bandying 
scurrilous names, and scolding like Billingsgate 
mermaids—and authors so far trampling on the 
laws of morals, and the rights of private life, as to 
write works capable of being puffed off as club books 
got up amongst the Snakes, Sneerwells, Candours, 
and Backbites, of the School for Scandal. 

And now, before I close, I will here place on 
record my own obligations to Literature: a debt so 
immense, as not to be cancelled, like that of nature, 
by death itself. I owe to it something more than 
my earthly welfare. Adrift early in life upon the 
great waters—as pilotless as Wordsworth’s blind 
boy afloat in the turtle-shell—if I did not come to 
shipwreck, it was, that, in default of paternal or fra- 
ternal guidance, I was rescued, like the ancient 
mariner, by guardian spirits, “each one a lovely 
light,” who stood as beacons to my course. Infirm 
health, and a natural love of reading, happily threw 
me, instead of worse society, into the company of 
poets, philosophers, and sages—to me good angels 
and ministers of grace. From these silent instructors 
—who often do more than fathers, and always more 
than godfathers, for our temporal and spiritual in- 
terests,—from these mild monitors—no importunate 
tutors, teazing Mentors, moral task-masters, obtrusive 
advisers, harsh censors, or wearisome lecturers—but, 
delightful associates,_I learned something of the 
divine,and more of the human religion. They weremy 
interpreters in the House Beautiful of God, and my 
guides among the Delectable Mountains of Nature. 
They reformed my prejudices, chastened my pas- 
sions, tempered my heart, purified my tastes, elevated 
my mind, and directed my aspirations. I was lost 
in a chaos of undigested problems, false theories, 
crude fancies, obscure impulses, and bewildering 
doubts—when these bright intelligences called my 
mental world out of darkness like a new creation, 
and gave it “two great lights,” Hope and Memory— 
the past for a moon, and the future for a sun. 

Hence have I genial seasons—hence have I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thoughts ; 
And thus from day to day my little boat 
Rocks in its harbour, lodging peaceably. 
Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares, 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays! 
Oh! might my name be number’d among theirs, 
How gladly would I end my mortal days. 
Tuomas Hoop. 











MR. JOHN DAVIDSON. 

Letters were received in town on Wednesday, 
which we regret to find corroborate the fact of Mr. 
Davidson’s death, although they give a different ac- 
count of that unfortunate event. It appears that a 
trader, with whom Mr. Davidson had been intimate 
at Wadnoon, had arrived at Mogadore on the 12th 
of March, and stated that after Mr. Davidson and 
his party had purchased their passage through the 
district occupied by the tribes of Idowlat and Ait 
Atta, they reached Swekeya, where he determined 
to wait the arrival of the Caravan. They were here 
overtaken by fifteen of the El Harib tribe, (not 100, 
as previously stated,) who at their meeting appear- 
ed friendly ; one of them then requested to examine 
a gun, and, deliberately presenting it, fired and shot 
poor Davidson. After plundering his baggage, (and 
we fear, from another source of information, destroy- 
ing his papers,) they permitted the merchant with 
whom he wastravelling, Mahommed El Ald,to proceed 
with his own effects. This person is of opinion, that 
if they had not stayed so long at Swekeya, the party 
would have reached Tandeny in safety. It is supposed, 
that Abou, the intelligent native of Timbuctoo, who 
quitted England with Mr. Davidson, has continued 
his route to that place. These letters do not throw 





any light on the circumstances that took place after 
the fatal shot was fired, and although there are many 
discrepancies between this account, and the letters 
previously received, we much fear the main fact is 
certain. Mr. Davidson’s family have written to Mr. 
Wilshire, the British Consul at Mogadore, requesting 
him, without regard to expense, to send proper per- 
sons to investigate the matter, and procure any 
papers, &c. which may remain. 

Mr. Davidson’s family came from the vicinity of 
Kelso, but he was himself a native of London: 
having a turn for chemistry, he was, at the age of 
sixteen, placed at his own request in a large esta- 
blishment; and, at the expiration of his articles, 
purchased a share in the concern. He at this time 
paid the greatest attention to the business, but he 
found the confinement irksome, and after seven 
years, determined to leave it, and enter on a course 
of studies to fit him for the medical profession : with 
this view, he became a pupil at St. George’s Hospital, 
and afterwards went to Edinburgh to graduate there. 
He also proposed to enter himself at Cambridge, but 
a violent illness, brought on by exposure to extreme 
cold during one of his journeysto Edinburgh, when the 
mail was blocked up by snow, compelled him toforego 
his intention, and he was recommended to pass the 
winter in the south of France or Italy. He left 
England in the autumn of 1827, stayed some time 
near Nice, and went by Genoa to Florence, Rome, 
and Naples; thence to Styria and Carniola, to 
Vienna, made a long excursion through Poland and 
Russia, and returned home by Hamburgh. He re- 
mained in England until the end of 1829, when he 
again crossed France, embarked at Marseilles for 
Malta, and thence to Alexandria ; visited the Pyra- 
mids of Thebes, &e.; passed overland to Cosseir, 
and embarked there for India. His intention was 
to pass through Persia, but an attack of cholera 
obliged him to retrace his steps, and he returned to 
Cosseir; made an excursion through Arabia, Egypt, 
and Syria; embarked at Beiroot, visited Constanti- 
nople, the Greek Isles, and Athens, and returned to 
his native country, after an absence of nearly two 
years. In 1831 he embarked for America, and arrived 
at New York in September; visited Niagara and the 
Canadas ; went from New Orleans to Tampico and 
Mexico, measured the Pyramids of Cholula, and re- 
turned to England at the end of 1832. At this time, 
he became a member of the Royal and many other 
scientific societies; but his passion for travel, unfor- 
tunately for himself, again seized him—and having 
devoted considerable time to the geography of Africa, 
he again quitted England in August 1835, with the 
determination to reach Timbuctoo if possible. After 
some stay at Gibraltar, and considerable delays in 
Marocco, he quitted the latter country secretly, the 
Emperor not appearing to forward his views, and 
arrived at Wadnoon. The Sheik Bayrook, who ruled 
here, took apparently great interest in Mr. Davidson, 
and persuaded him not to attempt his further journey 
into the interior; but, finding him resolved, he made 
the best arrangement he could for his passage through 
the territories of the native chiefs, and particularly 
with the tribe of El Harib—considered the most 
savage—and by whom Mr. Davidson was destroyed. 
We anxiously wait the return of the agents Mr. 
Willshire will send to clear up the matter. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

“Old Experience,” says Milton, may speak with 
the voice of a prophet. As we are no prophets, it 
must have been old experience that enabled us, the 
moment we read the names of the original Com- 
mittee, to predict who would be the favoured" artist 
selected to execute “The Wellington Memorial.” 
It seemed to us “a foregone conclusion,” and, ac- 
cording to current report, we were right; and this 
proposed National Monument is about to fall into the 
hands of that same artist who cast the brazen “ King 
George on Horseback,” of Cockspur Street! We 
congratulate him on his good fortune—not the king, 
but the sculptor. Meantime, as remonstrance with 
the Committee would, we presume, be useless, let us 
advise our Lysippus, as a step towards still higher 
perfection, to study the rudiments of Composition—a 
knowledge of which, we can assure him, is by no 
means superfluous in his art ; and moreover, to re- 





flect, if the monument is to be Eq 

horses, any more than men, should “o 
modesty of nature.” A glance at one of the Py, 
thenon chargers, and then at his own—which latter 
seems to have got a spur in the brain instead of 
side-_perhaps might teach the difference betwee 
originality that preserves, and originality that oy, 
rages, decorum. At all events, we hope the Com. 
mittee will furnish the public with a sufficient numby 
of affidavits to prove the excellence of whatery 
monument they shall set up for our admiration, yy 
one can forget Lord Peter's “ thundering proof jy 
the Tale of a Tub, that a brown loaf was a should 
of mutton! 

The new works this week announced are some, 
what more important than usual. Mr. Murray pry 
mises a translation of Taitbout de Marigny's * Voy. 
ages in the Black Sea to the Coast of Circassia 
a work referred to in our notice of the Caucasian 
Provinces, and which cannot fail to be most we. 
come at this time, when public attention is so any. 
iously directed to the subject: also ‘ Travels in 
Arabia,’ by Lieut. Wellsted, who has lately contri. 
buted some able and interesting papers to the Geo 
graphical Society. Another, still more likely to in. 
terest.the English reader, is ‘ A Series of Letters on 
Art and Artists in England, interspersed with 
Sketches of Society and Manners, written during a 
residence in this country,’ by Dr. Waagen, Director 
of the Royal Museum at Berlin. It is also stated 
that Mrs. Austin is engaged in translating Ranke's 
* Popes of Rome, during the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries;'—and the emigrating season—we 
have no summers now—is, it appears, to open with 
the * Hand-book for Travellers in Southern Germany,’ 

The friends of Mr. N. P. Willis, the well-known 
American writer of * Pencillings,’ will be glad to hear 
that he has been appointed Secretary of Legation to 
Vienna. 

A new picture, or rather two pictures, of the Ba- 
silica of St. Paul, at Rome, is just opened at the 
Diorama. The one is a representation of that 
splendid monument of superstition and art, before 
the fire which took place in 1823, and the other im. 
mediately subsequent—the change taking place in 
the presence of the spectator. The paintings, as 
works of art, are admirable ; but it is impossible to 
convey an idea to the reader of the strange and 
startling effect produced by the change—it is quite 
magical, and recalls to mind, and seems to explain, 
one half the wonders recorded of the old magicians. 

We take leave to direct the attention of our rea- 
ders to an announcement in our advertising columns 
from the “ Society for the Encouragement of British 
Art.” The constitution of this Society, which differs 
essentially from some others, must, in our opinion, 
materially affect its influence on Art; and we shall 
take an early opportunity to enlarge on the subject 

Having alluded some time since, in no compli- 
mentary terms, to the Synopsis of the British Museum, 
it is but justice to say, that the price has been re- 
duced from eighteen-pence to one shilling: we wish 
the book had been raised in value at the same time, 
according to our other suggestions ; but this was not 
to be done by a fiat of the Committee, and has there- 
fore, no doubt, been put off—in parliamentary phrase 
—-sine die. By the alteration made, a saving accrues 
to the public, and at no cost to the institution, a 
both paper and print have been the real losers. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is Open daily from 10 in the Morning until 
5 in the Evening.—Admittance, Is.; Catalogue, ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





THE_THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, at their 
Golders. Pant aun re 4 now OPEN. o steneil 

f ay from 9t an tte s.; Catalos . 
Open each Day from 9 till dus mi ance te. i Cotslonmes 


No. 121, Pall Mall. 

C. CAMPANARI begs leave to call the attention of the Public 
to his EXHIBITION of Fac-simile Representations of ETRUS- 
CAN SEPULCHRAL CHAMBERS, with the identical Saree 
phagi, Vases, Armour, Gold Ornaments, Bones, and, other 
remains found by himself and Family, in the excavations a 
which they have been for many yeurs engaged on the Site 
the Ancient Tarquinia, Tuscania, Vulcia, and Polimarzo. aed 

To the Tombs first opened to public inspection he has ad =| 
Seven others; it being his intention, by a series of Sepulch , 
Chambers, to show the various modes of Burial practise a 
Etruria, and to enable the Spectator to trace the gradual rise 
the Arts, from the remote ages of the early Etruscans up to 
time when they were brought to perfection by the Greeks. ith 

Open from 9 in the Morning until 10 at Night. Lighted wi 


gas.—Admission Is. 
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scIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
April 24.—_J. R. Gowen, Esq. in the chair. A 
ir on the Northern Frontier of Greece, by 
~¢-Colonel Baker, was read. 

When, by the decision of the Allied Powers, Greece 

mas rescued. from the dominion of the Porte, and it 
necessary to draw a boundary line, the more 
dearly to define the territorial extent of either coun- 
try, it Was assumed that a line connecting the gulfs 
gf Arta and Volo—or the Ambracian and Pelasgic 
nals of olden times—and carried in nearly an east 
gd west direction along the dividing ridge of Mount 
which, according to our maps, traverses the 
in about the parallel of 39° north latitude, 
be easily traced. The Commissioners ap- 
inted for this duty found it otherwise, and after 
cmsulting all the best maps and books on the sub- 
iat, they were obliged to shut them up, and reso- 
utely to set to work to survey the whole line of 
fontier. Commencing then at the western extremity, 
te boundary line crosses through the promontory 
¢Actium, leaving Prevesa and the entrance to the 
af of Arta in possession of the Turks, it thence 
taverses the Ambracian gulf in a north-east direc- 
im about 16 miles, and strikes the coast line at a 
pint where one of the lower off-sets of the Macrin- 
gos range abuts boldly upon the sea; it is thence 
amed over the eastern slope of the basin enclosing 
he gulf of Arta, in a direction E.N.E. for about 15 
niles, in which distance it crosses the river Doubsa, 
mi ascends the course of the river Comboti, for 
aout 8 miles, to the source of its principal tributary 
athe plateau of Milia, which forms the water-shed 
tween the basins of the Syntecno, of the Comboti, 
ad of the Arta,—thence, along a well-defined ridge, 
teline attains the summit of Kelona, so called from 
the resemblance which, this mountain, when seen 
fom a distance, bears to a tortoise, both in its hump- 
daped form, and in the variegated spots of heath, 
ine, and rock scattered over its western face; it is 
idwthe most prominent and remarkable of the chain 
thich encircles the gulf of Arta. 

The portion of the line here described may be 
sid to cover all the principal approaches to Western 
Greece ; the passes of the Macrin-oros, as well as the 
tige of Drimonari, afford an excellent position for 
is defence. 

The valley of the Comboti, as well as the general 
fee of the country between the gulf of Arta and the 
ire Aspro, is covered with thick wood, increasing in 
ieand varying in character in the ascent from the 
eacoast to Mount Kelona ; the lower levels abound- 
with many varieties of the oak and plane, and 
wasionally a dense underwocd of arbutus, prickly 
ak, mastic, and other shrubs, whilst the upper slopes 
w studded with remarkably fine pines and silver 
ix. Hellenic remains occur in three spots in this 


From the summit of Kelona to that of Gabrovo, 
ai thence to the wooded height of Itamo, the line 
trerses the basin of the river Aspro, including its 
thutaries, in an E.N.E. direction for 34 miles. 
Descending by the precipitous bed of a mountain 
iment, it reaches the Aspro between the bridges of 
foakos and Tartarina, which are the only means of 
tmmunication across the river whenswollen by winter 
ams, Both these bridges are remarkable for the 
widness of their design,—that of Korakos, espe- 
ally,is perhaps unrivalled in the hardihood and 
j of its structure. The span of the arch 
masures 132 feet, length of roadway from rock to 
mk 181 feet, whilst the width, including a narrow 
ad very low parapet, does not exceed 7 feet 8 inches, 
ad the height above the bed of the river is 125 feet. 

rocks on either side rise perpendicularly to a 
teat height, and nothing can be more striking than 
ts narrow rib of masonry, connecting the two pre- 
Situs banks of the Aspro, at the point where it 
®es in a romantic glen from the wild gorges of the 
4gafiote mountains, and in a situation where the 
teller is least prepared to meet with so beautiful 
ad singular a triumph of the skill of the engineers, 
‘embling more the flying buttress of some light 
whic edifice, than a substantial and permanent 


At Mount Bugikaki the boundary line attains the 





central chain of Pindus, which has a general direc- 


tion of N.N.W. and §.S.E., by a crest 6} miles in | 
length ; the usual formation of this part of the Agra- | 


fiote range is calcareous, varying much in character, 
and with strata very highly inclined; no rocks of a pri- 
mitive character were observed, though in the more 
northern range of Pindus both serpentine and gra- 
nite are found in abundance. 

From Papa to Pedema the river Platarius appears 
to have forced its way through a wall of rock many 
hundred feet in perpendicular height, the rocks on 
either hand approaching so closely, that a traditionary 
legend, in support of the name, denotes its having 
been leaped across by someactive priest (Papa), whose 
name, however, has not been preserved. 

It can scarcely excite surprise that the events of 
the last twenty years should have had a withering 
effect upon these parts of Greece. Even during the 
lifetime of Ali Pasha of Jannina, the wild inhabitants 
of these secluded glens were only kept in awe by the 
strong arm of the despot ; but, at his death, and after 
the revolution in Greece, the habits of the people 
degenerated into the reckless calling of mere Kleftic 
hordes. Many villages have in consequence dis- 
appeared ; others are reduced to a heap of ruins. 
Petrillos, noted by Col. Leake, in 1805, as the second 
town of Agrafa, had in 1832 only two inhabited 
houses! 

From Mount Bugikaki the boundary line descends 
the great chain of Pindus to the cave of Spilia Ka- 
mako, the principal source of the Karitza, which here 
rushes from the perpendicular face of the rock in a 
stream of considerable force ; from the mouth of this 
river the line ascends to Mount Itamo, a double- 
topped peak, thickly covered with pines; thence, in 
a S.S.E. direction, 13 miles along the crest of a line 
of hills to the neck of Zacharachi Vrisi, the connect- 
ing link of the chains of Othrys and (Eta with the 
main chain of Pindus, and the line of separation of 
waters between the basins of the Aspro, the Sperchius, 
and the Salembria. This spot, so interesting in a 
geographical, and important in a political light, was 
ascertained to be 11 miles N.E. of Veluchi, the an- 
cient Tymphrestus. Hence, to the eastern coast, 
the line runs along Mount Othrys till it descends to 
the gulf of Volo, in the bay of Surbis, including the 
passes of ‘Thermopylz and Klomo, which had been 
specially assigned to Greece, a few miles within the 
frontier. The whole line, including its sinuosities, 
extends over a distance of 137 miles, which is defined, 
where no physical feature is sufficiently conspicuous, 
by landmarks, 95 in number. 

Whenever the boundary happened to approach or 
to intersect any inhabited district, the most intense 
anxiety naturally prevailed amongst all classes of the 
population to profit by the advantages the new terri- 
torial division presented. A very remarkable in- 
stance of this occurred in the village of Janitzou, 
consisting of about sixty well-built houses, many of 
them of stone, and of two stories in height, and two 
small chapels, with the inhabitants, like all the rural 
population, wholly Greek. This village, placed about 
200 yards below the ridge of Othrys, on the northern 
slope, having necessarily, from its situation, been con- 
signed to Turkey, the inhabitants finding any altera- 
tion in the line in amendment of their position im- 

ible, set th lves to work to remedy the in- 
convenience, by transferring their locale ; and by the 
following year, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Turkish authorities, they had removed the materials 
of their houses, stone by stone, to the southern slope 
of the hill within the Greek frontier. 

This memoir was illustrated by a very beautiful 
map of the line of country, laid down on a large 
scale, which will be an invaluable addition to our 
scanty stock of topographical detail of this part of 
Greece. 





It was announced to the meeting that the Geogra- 
phical Society of Paris had recently awarded a medal 
to our gallant countryman, Capt. Back, for his dis- 
coveries, in 1834, in the Arctic Ocean. 

Also, that Dr. Andrew Smith, the leader of the 
expedition for exploring in Southern Africa, had just 
arrived in London from the Cape of Good Hope, 
bringing with him a large collection in natural his- 
tory, including a new species of rhinoceros, &c., a 
splendid set of drawings, and various specimens of 
the arts and manufactures, illustrating the state of 


| civilization among the different tribes Dr. Smith had 
visited in his late journey, of about 3,000 miles. 





LINNZZAN SOCIETY. 

April 18.—A. B, Lambert, Esq., V.P., in the 
| chair—The chairman exhibited two specimens of 
| Calumba root, from the Botanical Garden of the 
| Mauritius, which were sent over by Mr. Newman, in 
order to ascertain its commercial availabilities com- 
| pared with that from Zanzebar. A communication was 
| read from R. H. Schomburgk, Esq., of Demerara, de- 
| scriptive of the Trigonocephalus Guyanensis, a poison- 
; ous snake, known by the name of the Bush-master. 
| Like the rest of poisonous snakes, it recedes into the 
| back-woods, as cultivation advances, from whence it 
| comes out to injure travellers, death being the almost 
| certain effect of its bite: the teeth generally break 
off and remain in the wound. The most common 
| and successful application is to employ a wine 
| glass, heated, as a common cupping-glass, over the 
| injured part; and when this was applied early, 


according to the testimony of one medical practi- 
tioner, no single case of mortality was known to 
occur. A continuation of Rev. P. Keith’s paper ‘On 
the evolution of leaves in the bud’ was also read. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tae meetings during the month of April have 
been distinguished by the number and excellence of 
the plants, &c. exhibited, and by the increased atten- 
dance of the Fellows and their friends. At the 
meeting on the 4th instant, we observed specimens 
of oranges, limes, and lemons, from the Rev. J. Lus- 
combe, of Coombe Royal, near Kingsbridge, which 
had arrived at their maturity without the aid of 
artificial heat ; or according to report, of much pro- 
tection :—white sugar from beet, and samples of the 
root from which it was extracted, the Betierave blane 
au sucre, from Mr. Charlwood ; roots of the Stachys 
palustris, used by some as a substitute for asparagus; 
Dowler’s seedling pears from Covent Garden Market, 
under the name of the wild seedling; and Keen's 
seedling strawberrics, from R. W. Eyles, Esq. 
Medals were awarded to Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Thomp- 
son of Norwood, William Harrison, Esq., R. W. 
Eyles, Esq., the Rev. J. Luscombe, Mr. J. Green, 
gardener to Sir E, Antrobus, Bart., Mr. G. Glenny, 
and J. G. Fuller, Esq., for the plants and fruits 
exhibited by them. ‘The meteorological statement 
of observations from March 21 to April 4, was as 
follows :— 

Barom.—Hlighest, March 27..... .30.077 
Lowest, April 3. 
Therm.—tlighest, April 1 
Lowest, March 23. ......21° Fahr. 
Total amount of rain, 0.27 inches. 

At the meeting on the 18th instant, notes were 
read from Mr. W. Perrin, gardener to Richard Har- 
rison, Esq., on the method pursued by him in the cul- 
tivation of the Cattleya. The exhibition contained 
plants of Acacia verticillata, from Mr. Glenny ; Rho- 
dodendron arboreum, from Messrs. Whitley; a new 
variety of Oncidium Carthaginense, from Messrs. Rolli- 
son; Azalea Indica pulchra, from Messrs. Chandler ; 
Camellia Sieboldi,from Messrs. Low—for the whole of 
which medals were bestowed : cucumbers from Mr. 
Flanagan, gardener to Sir Thomas Hare, and golden 
Harvey apples from Mr. Forbes, gardener to H. 
Pownall, Esq., met with a similar reward. Notice 
was given, that the anniversary meeting would take 
place on the Ist of May. The meteorological report 
since the meeting on the 4th instant, was as follows: — 

Barom.—Highest, April 8 ...... .30.376 

Lowest, April 16........ 29.448 
Therm.—Highest, April 15. ......55° Fahr. 

Lowest, April 10 * 

Total amount of rain, 0.05 inches. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

April 17.—J. B. Papworth, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—The balance in hand was stated as 284/, 8s. ; 
and a letter from the Architectural Society at Betlin, 
introducing Herr Wiebe, Architect, was also read. 
Several donations of books connected with Antiquity 
and Architecture, were presented, as also a specimen 
of red marble, from New Haven in the Peak, Der- 
byshire. A letter was read from the Rev. J. Forshall, 
Secretary to the British Museum, announcing that 
the Trustees had presented to the Institute a copy, 
on large paper, of the several volumes published by 
them in illustration of the ancient marbles and 
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terra cottas preserved there. The papers read were, 
*On the authenticity of Vitruvius as the author of 
the ten books of Architecture ascribed to him, trans- 
lated by Mr. Hamilton from the German of Schulz;’ 
* A description of the recent discoveries made on ex- 


cavating the ground, on which stood the principal | 


buildings of the ancient Abbey of St. Mary, near the 
walls of York,’ by P. F. Robinson, Esq., V.P.; and 
some observations upon the different styles of Pelas- 
gic or Cyclopean constructions existing in Greece, 
by Mr. Donaldson. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Zoological Society (Anniversary) ..One P. 
Baz. { Westminster Medical Society ¥ ... Eight. 
Institute of British Architects (Ann.) Three. 

Mon. { Horaicucaral Society (Anniversary) One. 
Entomological Society ....... .:Eight. 








Architectural Society (Visitors) ....Eight. 
Tues Civil Engineers ...... eocccccccccces Hight. 

* ) Linnean Society ...........e+0++-+ Eight. 
Horticultural Society ..............Three. 
Geological Society....... sogornwnestl p. Eight. 

Web. + Literary Fund (Anniversary)........ Three. 
USociety TBD cccccceseccececccscodh 
Royal Society pncnamennnsocereoerendiiae Eight. 
Tuur Society of Antiquaries .............. Eight. 
*) Zoological Society (Gen. Business)..Three. 
Botanical Society ...........+++++++$ p. Eight. 
Fart. Royal Institution .............+++..4 p- Eight. 











FINE ARTS 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 

Tue thirty-third Exhibition of this Society is cer- 
tainly one of its evenest, if not one of its best, and 
the patrons of art, for once, agree with those persons 
more prodigal, alas! in sharp words than “ golden 
opinions”—the critics—at least if the number of 
drawings already sold be admitted as an index to 
their judgment. 

In noticing this year’s Exhibition, we shall give 
precedence to the works by the less famous hands— 
beginning with Mr. Bentley’s Raft (No. 37). This 
fine drawing, too, almost claims the post of honour 
in right of its excellence; and, if we do not go the 
full length of some whom we heard commending it 
as one of the finest specimens of water-colour art 
they had ever seen, it is not because we are blind to 
any of its merits. Its fault, to us, lies in the inevit- 
able division of effect caused by the liberal use of 
bright (body ?) colour in the foreground, to heighten 
and bring out the raft straining under its load of 
clinging terrified figures, and threatened with instan- 
taneous destruction by the enormous foaming waves 
below and around it. The distance, which is chiefly 
made up of broken rocks and a cloudy sky, the aban- 
doned wreck lying helpless and dim in the shadow, 
could not be thus deepened, and shows somewhat 
purple and smoky by contrast: perhaps it does not 
lie within the power of the water colourist to pro- 
duce a shadow so intense without blackness, as the 
one which would be required adequately to balance 
a foreground so elaborately wrought and brilliant. 

Another exhibitor, who has worked with great 
success, and, it seems, good fortune this year, is Mr. 
Evans, whose drawings of Irish scenes are very beau- 
tiful, and full of the character of the Emerald Isle, 
A scene in the Joyce, County Galway (25), is one of his 
best. Another clever picture is a view across a bleak 
uncultivated district between Achill and Newport (73): 
and as a specimen of this artist’s power in drawing 
characteristic figures, and in placing them naturally 
in the scenery to which they belong, we may further 
particularize his Cunnemara Peasants (93). Instead 
of enumerating some dozen other items in the cata- 
logue, by the same hand, which have pleased us, we 
may say in general terms that we like his colouring, 
as having more nature and less manner—more of 
sky and verdure, and less of ultramarine and gam- 
boge—than many other of his brethren in the profes- 
sion. It is in this superabundance of means which 
therefore obtrude themselves on the attention over- 
prominently at the expense of the subjects painted, 
that we find less pleasure in the works of two of the 
best practised exhibitors, Messrs. De Wint and Bar- 
ret, than we ought to find from artists of their ad- 
mitted talent: yet both of these gentlemen have sent 
some of their best works to the Water-colour Exhi- 
bition this year. We must particularize by the 
former, his View on the Thames near Kingston (97), 
and by the latter, his Lane Scene, Evening (167). In 





Mr. Barret’s Morning after a Stormy Night (107), his 
largest work, and a very clever one, the sky and the 


water are both bleared: the drawing has, indeed, the | him, that it is with art, as with literature and S0Ciety 
appearance of having been painted on too damp ,—too much ease may trench upon impertinene, 


paper. 
Let us turn from these technical objections (which 
some, doubtless, will consider as cousins-german to 
his who remarked on the slippers of Venus as too 
| noisy), to say our thousandth good word concerning 
one in whom the imaginative and executive powers 

| always seem to us combined in the justest proportion 
—of course we mean Copley Fielding. Of course, 
too, we could number some thirty drawings for 
which this Exhibition is indebted to his ready hand. 
We must content ourselves, however, with particu- 
larizing three—a down scene, the very best, we 
think, of his down scenes—View from Bow Hill, 
Chichester (61)—The Fairy Lake (78), a scene from 
*La Mort d’Arthur,’ a dream full of poetry and ro- 
mance—and Scarborough, Early Morning (4+), one of 
his cleverest storm pieces. While speaking of Cop- 
ley Fielding, we may remark that Mr. W. Nesfield 
seems, in some degree, to adopt him for model, vide 
Chatsworth Park (158). This artist, however, is 
quite clever enough to go alone, as his Lochleven (5) 
bears ample witness, 


disproportionate tawdriness of colour. 

We must now leave the landscape portion of this 
Exhibition, not, however, till we have mentioned 
Mr. Harding’s Venice (No. 174), and some dozen of 
glimpses of old towns by Mr. Prout. Some of Mr. 
F. Nash’s landscapes, too, are very clever—we may 
instance his Windsor Castle (95), as one of the best 
of a round score of drawings of our one palace, and 
his Ronciglione near Rome (199). Messrs. Gastineau, 
Cox, Thales Fielding, and Hills, are, as usual, 
strong in their own particular styles, and numerous 


however, becomes year by year more monotonous in 
the texture of his works. Surely, even the wool of 
a flock of sheep, and the foliage of the hedge under 
which they rest, or the herbage they are feeding on, 
demand a slight difference of touch. 

We have now to speak of an historical composition 
or two, beginning with a painted verse from a ballad 
—The Horn of Egremont Castle (120), by Mr. Catter- 
mole. This group of ancient figures, surprised by 
the blast 





of good Sir Eustace, 
Who is come to claim his right, 

is spiritedly sketched, and contains fine heads, and 
stalwart forms, with the true picturesque spirit of 
the olden rhyme breathed through them. The lady, 
in particular has a troubled beauty, well befitting 
the situation: as a whole, however, we have seen 
works by Mr. Cattermole which we prefer—and we 
almost think that one of these is the less ambitious 
drawing of Pilgrims at a Church Door (162). 

It will be long ere we tire of the Spanish scenes 
of Mr. J. F. Lewis. Here he exhibits a capital 
group of peasants of Grenada dancing in a booth 
(146) ;—nothing can be better than the flickering 
shadows, thrown by the thick clustering canopy of 
vine branches upon the joyous, gaily-apparelled com- 
pany below, every limb and look of whom belongs 
to “sunny Spain.” He has done great justice to a 
sterner subject, in his Spy of the Christino Army 
brought before Zumalacarregui (316)—there is the 
strong and constraining interest of truth in this 
drawing :—the Carlist hero has risen up from his 
council table, and bends upon the captured man, a 
stern falcon look—the Cura Merino (by what tradi- 
tion has Mr. Lewis given this worthy so agreeable a 
countenance ?) holds out the fatal proofs—while in 
the prisoner and his guards, the contempt of life is 
equally expressed—in the first being thé result of 
daring and resolution, in the latter the inditference 
of men who know that it may be their turn any hour 
to receive a Pax vobiscum, as suddenly as him whom 
they hold bound between them. 

Next in merit to the above, stand Mr. Tayler’s 
characteristic figures and groups, of which he exhibits 
a score, made up of sportsmen, peasants, &c. We 
shall particularize one—The Trumpeter (68), being 
a fair specimen of his powers—but he is almost des- 
perate in his contempt of finish: some of his figures, 
in the crudity of their colouring, and the splashi- 
ness with which this is thrown about, not laid on, 





are the works they have sent; the last gentleman, | 
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show positively like blotches, among their mm of the bh 
carefully-wrought companions. We must rem. fi couttly contras 
gdventure, Pre 

No. 131), wit 

' Mr. Hunt, on the other hand, has a slight tendency jathers, velvet 
to over-finish_but this is the better extreme of the i les gaily than 
two: as usual, he sends a numerous company of dhe has sent & 
sant boys—eating, drinking,andat play. One, aharg. fg Mr. Rochard 2 





It contains a clear and admi- | his illustrations from Shakespeare. 
rable sunlight effect, without being oppressed by a | stop—after having coveted for our own private us, 
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featured cub, suffering a Saturday-night martyrdon est being Ne 







under the callous hands of a country barber (251). ye shall wind 
another, in his night-gear (285), holding his cangje [ t0ri0us Exhibi 


in a perilous angle, which nevertheless lights him y 
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with great effect. Mr. Richter (to pass at once from MUS! 
linsey-woolsey to tiffany), and Mr. F. P. Stephanog 

and Mr. Stone, have all contributed their quota ff MR- a 
drawings. Mrs. Seyffarth, too, has sent some happy Ca jest 
things in her own peculiar manner—which, however, om Dake of Ca 





is not purs; the two best are the Evening in Mix 
Stewart's Apartments (191), a scene from De Gran. 
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mont’s Memoirs—and the illustration to Miss Edge. a a 
worth’s excellent tale of Madame de Fleury (212). Laarre, M. Pu 
Mr. Joseph Nash’s scene from ‘ Woodstock,’ where — mem 
the disguised Doctor Rochecliffe reads the evening MM twiets, 7s. €@ 
service to Sir Henry Lee and Alice, in Joliffe’s oo,. Ip sceet Portland 





greet; and all t 





tage (212), is one of his best designs: we like leg 
We must now 








Mr. Bartholomew’s Dadhiias (215), a gorgeous now. | Miss C. D 
gay of those flowers, which, for their profusion an Jj m Monday. 
brilliancy, are worthy to have figured in the riches J jer intention 
fairy garden of the Arabian Nights. siete her stu 
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NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURs, 












Tus Exhibition improves—its elder supporters MM {tutes the p 
seem to gain experience, and to work with increased Jj fit us to 7 
success: this year, too, they have attracted to their shich her a 
little salon a few works by hands more famous, and I J2¢ first of | 
better known to the public than their own, Mr, @ present mor 
Martin, for instance, has sent eleven drawings—two Jj &" for an 
of these, the Kilmeny and the Demosthenes, being ia studying 
works of pretension; and the remainder (chiefly nouthing W 
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country sketches), though smaller and less ambitious, 
are not without merit : all of them treated ina style 
singular, but characteristic, and in most cases effec. 
tive—some of the shadows, however, (especially in 
the wood scenes,) appear, by their extreme sharp- 
ness and force, to be burnt into, rather than laid upon, 
the paper. The Kilmeny (No. 124) is a dream of 
faéry land, of still waters, and towering wood-crowned 
rocks, and far-stretching valleys, and cedars that 
have been growing since the days of Eden: a golden 
calmness hanging over the whole landscape.—Demo. 
sthenes haranguing the Waves (No.149) is in a sterner 
fancy : the gigantic surges, and the lurid clouds that 
pile the horizon above and around the sinking blood. 
red sun, reduce, by their grandeur, the solitary figure 
on the shore to little more than an emmet’s im- 







































portance. As specimens of Martin, in two of his @ ‘one, an 
most contrasted styles, these highly-finished draw- iwoken anc 
ings could hardly be surpassed. We cannot better # ‘effect p 
learn rightly to value this “ true prince” in all that @j 8% voice, 
concerns the magnificent and gorgeous, than by turn- J pat to : 
ing from these pictures to Mr. Warren’s Tempe (No. @ “ression 
77), a fine piece of glowing colour and distorted forward sit 
drawing. Some of the Nymphs and Cupids are ab- vo,her dil 
solutely writhen into attitudes; and the whole is @ “it tale. 
a-flame with crimson and cobalt, blue and gamboge. peases, an 
Mr. Warren’s Street in Damascus (No. 167) is better gather 1 
—a richly-coloured drawing @ la Lewis—from 4 vith those 
sketch by Sir Byam Martin. The eye will find @ ‘tichin tl 
relief on turning from these to Mr. Newton's two J §sstand. 
Swiss landscapes, The Three Sisters of Brientz (14), _ the sin 
and Peasants preparing for the Milk Market (36), Need, M 
which are cool, natural, full of life and character ‘essrs, B 
displayed, and not thrust forward. We may honestly Ar, Mose 
give the same praise to Mr. Duncan’s marine land- Mori ana 
scapes, No. 51 and No. 95: the water in the latter pnetti act 
is peculiarly admirable. The same artist has another Jj "ten fo 
small landscape (No. 287), Dartmoor from the Newtou y 

Road, which is equally excellent in another style. Mr. ‘oa ‘ 





Haghe, too, exhibits some extremely clever draw- 










ings of continental towns; among which we must stall not « 
particularize (No. 29) La Chapelle du Saint Sacrement lege. 
in St. Gudule, Brussels ; (No. 70) Cour de St. Amand, — " 
Rouen ; (No. 118) Church of St. Poix, Picardy, with rch, or 
a procession of priests, acolytes, and cross-hearers. 9 “om ap) 
The most ambitious among the historical subjects, tthe Co 





Regondi 





is Mr. Kearney’s Conference of Luther with C ‘ardinal 
Cajetan (No. 138). This is well grouped, and well 
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; the story, on the whole, clearly told; and 

of the heads intelligent and expressive. A 
contrast to this, is Will Honeycomb’s love 
adventure, prettily painted by Miss F. Corbaux, 
No. 131), With quantum suff., of course, of lace and 
jeathers, yelvet and ringlets ; but, as a whole, coloured 
jes gaily than is the lady’s custom. Besides this, 
je has sent a few smaller heads and groups; and 
i, Rochard a good half-dozen of his fair ladies, the 
ist being No. 192; with which very lovely face 
ye shall wind up our few remarks upon this meri- 
orious Exhibition. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 











MR. BLAGROVE begs to announce that his BENEFIT 
QuaRTETT CONCERT, under the Patronage of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, H.R.H. the Princess Augusta, and H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, will take place at the HANOVER- 
QUARE ROOMS on THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, May 
ya, at Half-past Eight o’clock. Vocal Performers: Madame 
(yadori Allan, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, and Madame Schroeder 
Devrient. Instrumental Performers: Madame Dulcken, M. 
|abarre, M. Puzzi, Mr. Hausmann (Violoncellist from Hanover), 
ind Messrs. Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, and Lucas. Conductor: 
SrGeorge Smart. t: 
Tickets, 7s. each, to be had of Mr. Blagrove, No. 88, Norton- 
greet, Portland-place; at Messrs. Cramer & Co.’s, 201, Regent~- 
get; and all the principal Music-sellers. 


BENEFIT CONCERTS. 

Miss C. Novetto’s Concert.—This took place 
mn Monday. As Miss C. Novello has announced 
jrintention of shortly proceeding to Italy to com- 
jlete her studies; and as, no less from the quality 
f her voice, than from her sound musical edu- 
ation, we expect much from this young lady in 
future, the present is not an unsuitable opportunity 
fir us to indicate, in all kindliness, the points to 
shich her attention should principally be directed. 
The first of these is articulation ; Miss Novello is at 
present more than usually confused and indistinct 
een for an Englishwoman, and we would have her, 
iastudying its improvement, keep as clear from the 
nouthing which disfigures so many of our best de- 
damatory singers, as from the slovenly and charac- 
terless delivery of certain others, from whose lips 
every language comes alike, and alike unimpressively ; 
4san instance, she should take warning from Mrs. 
Wood’s transformation of the Italian words in her 
wena from * Faust’ (sung by her on Monday), which 
se delivers with so much force and yet so little 
eect. Miss Novello’s sostenuto, too, stands in need 
ofregulation. We know not better how to illustrate 
cur counsel than by stating our opinion that even 
where they possess, as she does, the fullest sustaining 
power, the utmost certainty of intonation, our native 
ingers, for the most part, appear to have an almost 
taditional objection to that delicious level singing 
vhich gives such unity to cantabile performance ; 
they are too fond of passing swells and diminutions 
iftone, and their performances, as a whole, become 
woken and unsatisfactory. As a perfect instance of 
heeffect produced by a contrary method of managing 
te voice, independently of deep feeling, we may 
pint to Madame Stockhausen. With regard to 
«pression Miss Novello has advanced many steps 
rward since we last heard her; in her execution, 
vo, her diligence and increased experience are telling 
twir tale. She may be our best English soprano if she 
jieases, and we hope that she will travel, not so much 
»gather up graces and cadenzas, as to fill her mind 
rih those general principles—a constant recourse to 
vhich in their education makes the first foreign vocal- 
ws stand so far above our first native ones. 

The singers who assisted Miss Novello were, Mrs. 
Wood, Mrs. W. Knyvett, Miss F. Woodham; 
Messrs, Braham, Balfe, Hobbs, Parry, jun., &c. &c. 
4. Moscheles played his concerto in G minor, Mr. 
Mori an air with variations for the violin, and Dra- 
snettiaccompanied the bénéficiaire, finely, in a song 
mitten for the occasion by Mr. V. Novello. 

Mrs. A. Suaw anp THE Miss Broapuursts’ Con- 
txtThis was a very excellent Concert; but we 
‘hall not descant upon Madame Grisi, or Mrs. Wood, 
tho sings Malibran’s rondo from ‘The Maid of 
Anois’ with more temerity than success,) or Miss 
Bich, or Mr. Phillips, and Signor Ivanoff-~all of 
vow appeared on the occasion. Nor shall we speak 
ifthe Corelli trio, or of Giulio Regondi’s (the Jittle 

mdi no more) performance on the xolophon: 


we shall confine ourselves to the “Lady of the 
Manor,” in whom, as a rising artist of promise, we 
take great interest. Miss A. Shaw, if she please, 
may become our first contralto (we have already be- 
spokén our first soprano); but a voice like hers, 
which, though rich, is something heavy in quality, 
requires, beyond all other voices, the nicest manage- 
ment to prevent its cloying the ear; and she should 
unceasingly aim at producing it to the moment, and 
guard jealously against her one fault (which we men- 
tion lest it increase), a tendency to slacken time. 
Her duett with Ivanoff was perfect, as an union of 
two delicious voices; her song ‘ Paga fui,’ sung with 
charming expression; but her best performance was 
in the grand duetto from ‘ Semiramide’ with Madame 
Grisi—in which the latter, by the force of brilliancy 
and spirit, carried her away; and the result was a 
brightness of effect, which she does not always pro- 
duce. The Miss Broadhursts are excellent pianists, 
with hardly enough mastery (but how should two 
young ladies acquire this ?) over their instrument for 
public performance. 








MISCELLANEA 





British Museum.—The following account of the 
Actual Expenditure for 1836, and of the Estimated 
Charge for 1837, is from the Official Report pre- 
sented to the House of Commons. The increase in 
the salaries of the officers originated in the judicious 
recommendation of the Committee of Inquiry, and 
is conditional on their resigning all other employ- 
ment, and devoting their whole time to the Museum. 
Estimated 


Charge 
Lady-day 1857 


Expenditure, 
Christmas 1835 


to 
Christmas 1836. to 
jLady-day 1838. 


s «4 


6,200 0 
2,450 0 





Z. s. @. 
4,395 18 


Salaries of Officers of the Old 
Establishment ........ 
Salaries of Assistants 1,674 7 1) 
Salaries and wages of Atten- | 
dants and Servants 3,180 6 1 
Salaries of Librarians for the 
King’s Library .........+.+.. 
Salaries of Officers for the Bank- 
sian Collections 
Attendants oa Stoves, and La- 
bourers .....+e00+ sees 
Supernumeraries employed on 
Oriental MSS.; on Greek Pa- 
pyri; in indexing Minutes, &c. 
Supernumeraries employed on 
Catalogues of Printed Books 
Superoumerariesin Print Room, 
and arranging General Hard- 
wicke’s Drawings .......... 
Rent, Rates,and Taxes 
Coals, Coke, and Faggots 
Candles and Gas Light Company) 
Sundry Articles of Domestic Use| 
Repairs, not paid by the Board 
of Works 
Stationery 
Binding Books, and unrolling 
and framing Papyri .. 
Purchase of oe ong 
Ditto, pursuant tothe Wil 
late Earl of Bridgewater 
Ditto, Special for the year 1836, 
Purchase of Printed Books .... 
Purchase of Charts and Maps .. 
Purchase of Minerals, &c. .... 
Purchase of Zoological Speci- 
mens oe 
Cabinets, Spirits of Wine, &c.. . 
Specimens to continue Sir J. 
Banks’s Botanical Collections 
Cabinets for Botany . ee 
Purchase of Coins, Medals, &c. 
Cabinets for Coins and Gems .. 
Purchase of Prints, &c......... 
Printing and stitching Synopsis 
Printing List of Additions,) 
Tickets, Rules, &c 
Printing Catalogues of MSS... 
Printing Description of Ancient 
Marbles ee 
Drawings from Ancient Marbles) 
Engravingsfrom Ancient Marbles, 
To complete making Moulds of 
Elgin Marbles ......... evcee 
For Moulds of Marbles in Town- 
ley Collection 
Making Casts of Elgin Marbles 
Purchase of Casts of Egina Mar-| 
bles, and Freight.......... ool 
Repairing and refixing Antiqui- 
ties, in order to their being 
placed in the New Gallery .. 
Law EXpenseS.....0..000e0e04 


Totals. ....+00|23,291 7 


10 


4,120 0 


52512 8 525 


500 500 


197 250 


361 
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eocscv.UcSmlmU CU OCSOCOUC OCS 


oc. 6S 


1, 


219 16 219 





200 0 


3015 0 
53 100 0 


5 8) 
5, 39,853 10 








The following is an account of the expenditure of 


special Parliamentary grants received during the 
year 1836 :— 


Paid for Egyptian Antiquities, 
including. Sarcophagus of the 
Queen of Amasis .. . 

Due for Egyptian Antiquities pur- 
chased in 1836 

For the purchase of Antique Vases 

Etchings by the Dutch Masters. . 

A MS. Bible, said to have be- 
longed to Charlemagne ...... 


£855 5 10 

6218 2 
3,473 18 7 
5,000 0 0 


750 


0 
10,142 2 7 


Remains with the Lords of the 
Treasury unexpended ..............£ 26 1 5 

The number of persons admitted to view the Bri- 
tish Museum was in 1831, 99,912; in 1836, 383,157. 
The number of visits made to the Reading Rooms, 
for the purpose of study or research, was about 1,950 
in 1810; and 62,360 in 1836,.—By artists and stu- 
dents, to the Galleries of Sculpture, for the purpose 
of study, 4,938 in 1831; 7,052 in 1836.—To the 
Print Room, about 4,400 in 1832; 2,916 in 1836. 

By the New Regulations the public are admitted 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, between the 
hours of Ten and Four, from the 7th September to 
the Ist May; and between the hours of Ten and 
Seven from the 7th May to the Ist September. 
Persons applying for the purpose of study or research 
are admitted tothe Reading Rooms every day, from 
Nine o’clock in the Morning until Four in the After- 
noon, between the 7th of September and the Ist of 
May, and until Seven in the Evening between the 
7th of May and the Ist of September.—Artists are 
admitted to study in the Galleries of Sculpture every 
day, between the hours of Nine and Four, except 
Saturday.—_The Museum is closed between the Ist 
and 7th January, the Ist and 7th May, and the Ist 
and 7th September, and on Ash Wednesday, Good 
Friday, and Christmas-day, and also on any Special 
Fast or Thanksgiving Days ordered by Authority. 

Steinheil’s Astrograph.—At a meeting of the Astro- 
nomical Society, Mr. Baily laid on the table a spe- 
cimen of some delineations of the stars in the vicinity 
of the North Pole, made with this instrument. The 
advantage in the use of this instrument is, that a 
person can see, at the same time, the stars and the 
copy of them; and thus, by simultaneous observa- 
tions, obtain the greatest accuracy. The instrument 
itself has not yet been introduced into this country. 

Manufactures.—An analysis of the report of the 
committee on the exhibitions of French manufac- 
tures, &c., has been presented to the Academy of 
Sciences by the author, Baron Charles Dupin, Vice 
President. The exhibition was the eighth of the 
kind, and the most extensive and remarkable of all. 
On this occasion 700 rewards were given, without 
reckoning previously-acquired distinctions, and 
honorable mention, &c. The following is a table 
which shows the extent of the progress :— 

Years 1798 1827 1834 
Number of exhibitors .... 110..1631..2447 
Rewards decreed .......- 25.. 425.. 697 
Number of patents....... 10.. 281.. 576 
It is to the increase and dissemination of a knowledge 
of mathematical and physical sciences, that Baron 
Dupin attributes this rapid increase. 

Russian Academy of Sciences.—The Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburgh has published, in the 
course of last year, the mean micrometric measure- 
ments of 272 stars, by Struvius, the observations of 
Kupfer, during his travels in Caucasus, and the con- 
tinuation of the work of Marshal Biobertein, on the 
Flora of Caucasia. Buildings, which will cost 12,000 
rubles, have been begun for the extension of the 
Museum of Natural History, and 36,000 rubles have 
been expended on various matters of science. 

Vienna.—It is reported that an Academy of 
Sciences is about to be created at Vienna, according 
to the plan of the Emperor Joseph, and under the 
auspices of Prince Metternich. 

Pompeii.—Three skeletons have recently been dis- 
covered at Pompeii, supposed to be those of a man, 
his wife, and daughter, about to rush into the street 
with their valuables. On that of the young girl is a 
gold ring, and ear-rings ornamented with pearls. 

Sap.—M. Dutrochet, while continuing his obser- 
vations on the ascension of sap in plants, has found 
that those plants which imbibe most water by the 
attraction of their leaves in the light, imbibe least in 
the dark, and vice versd, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOLOGT.—. Pretane napa out ars, 
F.R.S. and G.S., will commence URSE of LEC- 
TURES on the STUDY yf ORGANIC RE wa AUNS, on MON- 
DAY, the 15th of May, at Three ~: ‘clock in the afternoon. 
EXPERIMENTAL PH Ne OPHY.— Professor WHEAT- 
STONE, F.R.S., will, on TUE SDAY, the Sth of May,commence 
a COURSE of LECTURES on the at ASUREs of SOUND, 
HEAT, MAGNETISM, and ELECTRICITY, 
A Syllabus of the Lectures may be obtain dat the College. 
OSE, B.D., Principal. 
King’s College, London, 26th April, cane os 
FOR THE AD- 


RITISH ASSOCIATION 

VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING 
will be held at LIVERPOOL during the week commencing on 
Monday, September lith. The Mombe rs of the General Com- 
mittee will assemble = the preceding Saturda 

LOrder of the nt Nouneil, ) 
sa\ S YATES, Secretary to the Council. 

JOnN “PAY LOR, Treasurer. 


_ London, March 21, 
TNCORPORAT ED, a TER ARY 


The Members and Friends 7 gy Literar Fund Society are 
Tes vag: informed that the FORTY-EIGHTH ANNIVER- 
SARY of this Institution will be celebrated in Freemasons’ 
Hall on PWEDNE ESD DAY, May 3, when his Grace the Duke of 

the Pres ont pg peers. will take the Chair. 


‘William Brockedon, 
tam Cabbell, Nm qe R.S. 


| captain Chamier, R.N. 
ev. Dr. Crombie, F.R.S. 

Cc eharles Dickens, Esq. 

E. M. Fitzgerald, Esq. 




















FUND 





Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
Right Hon. Lord Canter uy 
Rt. eo Losd Morpeth, M 
Right . Lord Stanley, M.P. 
Lord Gonae Hamilton, M.P. 
Lord Sandon, M.P. 

Sir Robt. Bateson, Bart. M.P. 







W. Beaumont, Esq. M.P. Thomas Hi arrison, Esq. 
Major-Gen. , ‘Hey, M.P. . D. Hill, ~ ac. 
Jobn Hardy, Esq. "MP. R. Mora an, Esq. 
ee, A. Hamilton, Esq N | pa, Raden y, Esq 
W. A. Mackinnon, E | Henry Ryall 7 
D. Maclean, Fsq. M. | preaerics Salmon, Esq. 
Mervyn Archdali, Esq. M.P. ) R. W. Sievier, Esq. 

J. B. West, Esq M.P. | ah Walker, 


, . Pres. Inst. 
W. Harrison A Ainsworth, Esq. Civil Engineers, F.S.A. 

Tickets, 20s. each, may be had of the Stewards; of the Rev. 
W. Landon, Secretary; at the Chambers of the Literary Fund 
Society, 4, Lincoln’s nn-fields ; and at the Bar of the Free- 
masons Tavern. Dinner at Six precisely. 


MPHE SOCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT 
of BRITISH ART, desire to call the attention of the 
Public to the Plan and Object of the Institution, The re 
feature of the Society is the Selection, by, a Committee 
orks of British Artists, to be afterwards distributed, by By 
among the Subscribers. Any other plan, however beneficial to 
Artists, does not appear equally calculated for the advance- 
ment of Art. A prize in money, to be laid out in the purchase 
of Works of Art by the gainer, operates only to throw an in- 
creased sum of money into the market, without directing its 
application. 
ach Subscription, of One Guinea, entitles the Subscriber to 
one chance in the Annual Distribution of the purchases made 
by the Society. 
The present appeal is made to those who may be dispesed to 
romote the advancement of Art, in the hope of obtaining their 
mBsouce as well as their contributions in its SUDEOr- 
Subscriptions are received at Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi & Co. 
14, Pall Mall East; W. Havell, 77, Re xcseets Cc bape an & 

Hall, Booksellers, 186, Strand; R. Jennings, Bookseller, 62, 
Cheapside ; and at A oe Ransom & Co. Bankers to’ the 
Society, Pall Mall E 


OURS de LitTeE ATURE FRANCAISE, 
en Francais, par Le BARON de LAG ARDE, Membre 
de Mingtitu pi ecewaue. dle la Société des Méthodes dEnseigne- 
ment. JLIS’S ROOMS, 
S's “LAY pour plus amples renseignemens a Mr. Bailliére, 
219, Regent-street: et Rolandi, 20, Berners-street 


O COLLECTORS of BIBLES —T o be seen 

at Messrs. Southgate’s, Fleet-street, a LATIN BIBLE 

with the New Testament, in 4 vols, folio. It was purchased at 

the convent of the Carme slites at a. , during the French Revo- 

lution; is extremely scarce, and believed to be the only eopy in 

this country. There is no date, but it is supposed to have been 
printed by! Koberger, i in 1172. Iti is in e xcellent condition. 


Sales by Auction. -" 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
TO NOBLEMEN AND COLLECTORS OF FINE WORKS. 
SPLENDID BOOKS, 
By. Messrs. SOUT. HG: ATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
Fleet-sireet, THIS DAY (April 29), and on MONDAY; 
Ra any Se as 
N Fotto, Lord Kingshorough’s Antiquities of 
Mexico, 7 vols. mor.—Boydell’s Shakspeare, 9 vols. mor 
Boydell’s Large Illustrations. to ditto, 2 vols. mor. ~ Boydell’ s Mil- 
ton, with Martin's Illustrations, 3 vols. mor.—Granger’s En ne. 
land, w ith Portraits, 3 vols. half russ.—Tresham’s British Ga 
lery_Blagdon’ s India—Logan *s Oxonia. In Quarto: La- 
tham’s Ornithology, 10 vols. russia—Philosophical Transactions, 
1802 to 1826—Westall’s Great Britain Ilustrated—Nash’s Paris 
<a he Stafford Gallery, 2 vols.—Bouchette’s America, 3 vols. 
Watts and Middiman’s Views—Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, and 
Whit thy's Commentary, 6 vols. ND IN Octayo: ‘The 
verley Novels, 48 vols. —Howell’ 3 State Trials, 34 vols.—Mitford’s 
Greece, 8 vols.—Crabbe’s Works, 8 vols.—Scott’s Poetical 
Works, 12 vols.—Balls anty) ne’s Novels, 7 vols —Gell’ 's Pompeiana, 
2 vols. mor. eae sar s Works, 10 vols.—Simeon’s Hora Homi- 
letica, 11 vols. 
May be A nod cat Catalogues (rice ls.) had at the Rooms. 


On WEDNESDAY. May 3. and following days, 
THE ENTIRE STOCK IN TRADE OF A 
BOOKSELLER, 
By order of the Trustees ; 
Consisting of Books of Prints, 


Books, numerous Engravings, &c 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


n SATURDAY, Ma 


FINE COLLE ICTION OF (GRAV INGS; 
Including capital 


of the Modern 
Schc 


pol, & 
Messrs. Sou THGATE & SON are directed, by the Assignees 
of Messrs. F. WestLey & H. Davis, to sell’ in the Month of 
ay, the extensive Bound, Boarded, and Quire Stock, the 
Stereotype Plates and Copyrights of Miscellaneous and Ele- 
mentary Works, Sunday School and Juvenile Publications, &c. 
*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Property, upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general, 





























Miscellaneous 


EN 
Productions 





OOKS. 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room 
Xo. 306, High Holborn, on MONDAY. NEXT: May Ist, and 3 
following D: ays, at Half-past 12 o'clock precisely, including, 





ICART, CEREMONIES RELIGIEUSES, 
11 vols. folio. —Swift’s Works, 19 vols. large pa: ns alpy’s 
Classical Library, 52 vols.—Cooke’s Pompeii, 2 vo Warbur- 






ton’s Works. 12 vols. —AntijacobinReview, 42 vol —Gorton’ 's 
‘Topographical yy” 3 vols.—Batty’s Cities of Europe, 
Proofs and Etchings imp tio_D” Oyly and Mant) s Bible, 3vols. 
—Gibbon* s Mise: ‘Haneous Works, 5 vols.—Wellington’s Dis- 
patches, 3 vols.—Dr. Clarke's Bible,8 vols. 4to.—Ditto, new Edit. 

6 vols. 8vo.—Bacon’s Abridgment, ‘by Gwillim & Dodd, 8 vols.— 
MS. and other Collections relating to Hull—Kee ke, Heath’s 
Picturesque, Literary Souvenir, = other Annas ‘OU Tey 











Framed and glazed Prints, &c. RES 
comprising numerous copies of ‘cae from Montgomery, 
18mo.—Cowper’s Poems. 24mo.— ay s Dictionary, 18mo.— 
Hervey’ s Meditations, 322mo.—Don Juan, Plates, 32mo.—Poul- 
son's Beverlac, 4to. — 8vo.—Coppers and Remainder of Major's 
Pestum, folio, &c. &c. 

Catalogues now ready, and to be had at the Rooms. 

*»* Money advanced, and the utmost attention paid to the 
advanta: geous arrangement and sale of Duplicates of Circulating 
Libraries, Prints, Drawings, and every description of Literary 
Property. 


MR. COESVELT’S SPLENDID COLLECTION OF 

ITALIAN PICTURES. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the No- 
bility and Connoisseurs, that on FRIDAY , June 2, and follow- 
ing Day, they will SE CTION, “ their Great Room, 
SHE dea St. Jan aan precisely at 2 o'clock, 

“HE Entire (with the exception of seven Pic- 

tures purchased by the Emperor of Russia last Spring) of 
the justly celebrated GALLERY of ITALIAN PICTURES of 
the very first class, the Property of 
W. G. COESVELT, Esq. 

Collected during thirty years research, chiefly in Italy and 

Spain; and sold in consequence of that Gentleman having dis- 

posed of his Mansion, and fixed his residence on the Continent. 

This splendid Collectic on for several years embellished the 

Gallery of his residence in Carlton Gardens, and formed one of 

the most important assemblages of exclusively Italian Pictures 

in England: it has always been the admiration of the learned in 

Art in this country, and of foreign Conoscenti; and is made 

familiar to the public by the Illustrated Catalogue, recently 

published by Mr. Carpenter, of Bond-street. 

It comprises, among others, two splendid specimens of Fra 
Bartolomeo, one of which was copied by Ratfaelle, and is in 
possession of the King of Prussia—Two exauiete, ieces by Se- 
bastian del Piombo, one the gift of Charles IV. 5 to the 
Prince of Peace—Three undoubted and ex uisite orreggios, 
one formerly belonging to Sir Joshua Reynolds—Three superb 
Titians, one from the Escurial—Three very remarkable Parmi- 
gianos—Three small but very pure and beautiful Raffaelles— 
two Claudes, one very important—The Altamira Murillo—One 
of the finest and largest Salvator Kosas known—The chef- 
d@'ceuvre of Mazzolino di Ferrara. 

‘The Collection may be publicly viewed three days 
pie Be Sale, and Catalogues had at Messrs. Christie & 
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ANWELL COLLEGL ATE “SCHOOL, Mid- Mid- 
dlesex, lags a 6 Dr. Bon 
mance al: The . J, A. EMER’ TON, M.A.,Curate of Hanwell. 
The Qua arter divide son ‘Thursday, Mast the 4th. Prospectuses 
and further particulars may be had on application, (if by letter, 
poet paid) to the Rev. Dr. Walmsiey, Rectory, Hanwell; A. 
ent, Esq. M.D., 20, Be ag cer re ‘avendish-square ; and the 
Principal at the School. 


HOOL, FAMILY, and CLERICAL 


C 
Ss‘ AGENCY, 6, Gloucester-street, Queen-square, Blooms- 


oii. & MISS HINTON most respectfully thank their Friends 
and the Public for the encouragement they have received since 
opening the shove Agency, and beg leave to inform them that 
jew A have several Ladies and Gentlemen on their books, pro- 
per qualifi to fill the various situations as Governesses, 
noes or achers; also some talented Foreigners for the 
various Eur Suropean Languages. Apply as above (post paid), stating 
particu 


[yj ONSTEU RL. F. DE PORQUET, Book: ET, Bookseller, 


who has been swortr 2 s Professor of Languages in 

















‘ngland, and Author of ‘Le Tyésor de l’Ecolier Francais,’ or 
‘The Art of Tr siating English into French at Sight,’ (of which 











a sixt th edition, most sc: rapalously revised and corrected, 
with 1 Type, has just been publ lishec ), beg ss to inform the No- 
bility, Gentry, and He of Schools, tha keeps a LIST of 
compete nt GOVERNESSES, TU TORS, a TEACHE ERS, whose 





addresses may be had, free "of charge by applying (if by Meter, 
post paid), or perso: ally, between Eleven and Sour, to F.d 
Porquet and C ret and Cooper, 1 vistock-street, Covent-garden 


THXHE COMMITTEE of the BIRMINGHAM 
and EDGBASTON PROPRIETARY DAY SCHOOL are 
desirous of engaging a HEAD MASTER, to enter upon his 
Duties at the Termination of the next Christmas Vacation.— 
The Salary will be not less than 4u0/. per Annum, without the 
privilege of taking Boarders. He will be expected to take cha: 
of the Higher Classes in English and Mathematic $; and a s the 
general Superintendent of the School, high Classical Attain- 
ments will be require 
Aactjents are re quested to address their Testimonials, ae. 
e of expense), on or before the 20th of May, to Mr. J. 
Sia dag the Honorary Secretary, Bennett's Hill, hicategian ; $3 
from whom the Rules of the lustitution and any further infor- 
mation may be obtained. 

















> 
MPHE MINERVA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, King ~ boy am-street, M Taare House, London. 
Cc PAL, ONE MILL 
Its distinguishing 4 fe atures are— 

Moverate Kates of Premium, with Participation of the 

Profits every five years to the extent of four-fifths, or 80 percent. 

he Prorits may be appEp as a Reve: ersionary Bonus, or its 
value applied to the reduction of future Premiums, at the option 
of the policy holders. 

Premiums by Ascending and Descending Scales. 

Liberty granted to reside abrond; to pxss and repass the seas 
between Brest and Hamburg without obtaining permission of 
the Directors. 

Personal appex urance before the Directors is dispensed with, 
thee ent. of the respective medical advisers being deemed 
sufficien 











| 60 
| 23 olestan les 48|46 72 

y facility is afforded consistent with the security of the 
Cosapany. JOUN TULLOC ‘H, Actuary. 






~~ ‘This day is oma 4s. 


? ant A R D > 
An Historical Rt Sag in Five Act 
By ROBERT BROWN NG, Author of * _ 
London ; Levgmen, Rees, Orme, & Co. 








T= EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


will be published on Mondey, M ay No, 18), 














1. Buckland’s Bridg ter Treati Satire, and 
-_ and ns ridgewater Treatise : idos. 
rnal of a Residence in ‘Nurglogy and Miner, raid E. Gri 
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3. State’ tthe Carpenct 
4. sf 


Bank of England 
Senor de Angelis’s - ahd 2 te eat 


istorical Collections on the 





é Cane Sagar and Postanet Seger. 
e e Practicability of Steam ommunicatio vi . 
. Modern Egypt and the podern Egyptians. sacines Americ, 
& Familton 8 lat fo on the N god Houses of Parliament, 
a ngiis: omances—Mr. Jam 
10. Prior's Ui 3 of Goldsmith ton E NT Ainsw 
ans of Nati cation for Englan id Treland_y, 
‘ to an Article in No. 129, on the W ar in Spain Note 
London : Longman &¢ Co.’ Edinburgh: A Cc 
ue QUAR TERLY REVIEW, N 
was published on THURSDAY. 
Contents, 
Germany, and the Germans. 
Yarrell’s British Fishes. 
- Evenings with Cambacérés. 
- Ancient Collections of 2 rate Letters. 
Rose’s Dean of posers 
Vv i Popes of the 15th an rete Centuries. 
wir ~ et’s bes mage ae re ae 
‘Transactions of the Institute of Architects, C 
1X. Cooper and Chevalier on Europe and po Walle, 
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X. The Record Commission. direction 
John Murray, AMbernarlestreet art's 
Just published, price a 






HE CHURCH of ENGLAND QUAR. 
TERLY REVIEW, No. II. Contents: 
1. Gresswell’s Exposition of the ; 8. The New Sc 
Samanta’ ed 2 >: — Rees 
2. Romauism overturned by/| 9. FS he "Theoloneti Library, 


10. Chu 
3. The iris h Church. il. The Churel 
4. Goldsmith and Gray. compared Crit wanpiant 
5. ‘The Slumber of the Pulpit. 


6. Th Doctrine of P 12, The Cause of th ned 
x ae rine 0} rimitive e Cause of the W 
eakened, ion 
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. * This is a swe 
7. The F e History ofthe American ios: 
Boclostaatienl Report: Church Pastoral Aid Society—The and instructive. 





Theological Noah’s Ark of Earl Fitzwilliam—The Députation 
of Dissenting ‘Ministers—' The Church in Australia— Irish Clergy’s 
Subscription—The London University—Church Rates—Address 
to the Bishops—The Preneene Administration—General Lite. 
rature—A Gurteny ist of New Theological Works. 

. Pickering. Chancery-lane, London. 


On the 28th Instant was View 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW, No |lv. 
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CONTENTS: weryneatly and 
1. Life and Genius of John} 9. Catholic Versions of Scrip. iy tons from the s 

Hunter. ure. mature." — Tait’ 
2. Science and Revealed Re-| 10. Present State and Pros; 

igion. of the Anglican Church. ————— 
a The N No-Popery Current. u.T urkey and its Diplomacy, 
4. T a of Probabilities. 12. Anster’s & Elliott's Poems, 
5. Recent Opinions on America. | 13. ‘fhe Catholic Oath. 
6. The English Drama. 14. Declaration of the Irish Ca- 
i 2 and her Calumnia- | tholic Bishops. 

5. Summary = French Catho- 

8. Lite. and Writings of Sir H. lic Liter en e. 






he, 
Rae ye 5 SEaener, 377, Strand. Dublin: ™M. Staunton, #, 
Mariborough-stre 2et 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 
H E METROPOLITAY, 
for MAY 1, will contain 

Mr. Montgomery's Lectures on | Good Pegers the true safety 
Poetry, now delivering at the, of the Church. 
Roya Institution. of Great | Paris in Light and Shade, bya 
Britain, Llirst portion), April| Distinguished Resident. 
llth, Ne -Isonian Reminiscences :— 


















Sn:z tari’y , a .by Captain Mar- y. Hi amilton, &e., by a 
Naval O ce 

steeiters Portraits: Mr.| On quitting irene, by N. P. 
Sergeant Woolfe, Sir William | Willis, Esa. 






Molesworth, Mr. Leader, Mr. | Ardent ‘Troughton, by the Av- 







Bannerman, Myr. Charles! thor of ‘ Rattlinthe Reefer.’ — 
Lushington. 7. aie al Sketches, by 

Bohemian Sketches, by H. Craw 
Reeve, Esq. F amnily Saterfonence by Mr. 






Sonnets by R. Howitt. 
The Friend of Early Years. 





The Appointment. 
International ( ‘opyright Law. 
Lady Blessington’s ‘ V. ictions of 5 Society ;’ Mrs. Butler's ‘Star of 
vi » &e. &e 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square ; Bell & 
fredfate, Edinburgh; Smith & Son, Glasgow; J. Cumming, 















Address 
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pati S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 

MAY, price One ceiling. contains, 

Consolations under a Change of Ministry—Terry Alt Tactics, 

The Hurling Match: 2. The Onslaught—An Account of the 
Dise harge of the Lungern Lake in Unterwalden—Thoughts on 
the National Church, in a ogee from the Kev. Humpbrey 
Price to Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P.—Bibi, a Nursery Tale, by Mr. 
Phadde—Scottish Poor Law = Panter ‘of Hands—A Summer in 
the Pyrenees—Mr. Wallace, M.P. on the Excise Department— 
A Legend of Glammis Castle, and other Poems—Literary Re- 
giste or—Political R ister—Mr. De Quincy, and the Literary 
Society of Liverpool in 1301. ‘ 

Wilham Tait, Le SOR s Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; 
and John Cumming, Dub 


JUST RECEIVED FROM AMERICA, 
ILLIMAN’S AMERICAN JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE and ARTS, No. 64, price 7s. 6d. With En- 
gravings. 

The American Journal of Medical Sciences, No. 

38, for FEBRUARY, price 7s. 6d. 
Sold by Hodson, 112, Fleet-street. 
3y whom will be publishe ed, on Ist of May, 

The Repertory of Patent Inventions, No. 41, New 
Series, Been 33., containing the Sj pecifications of Ten recent 
Patents, with Engravings—List of New Patents, and of Patents 
lately expired. = 

FAMILY AND SCHOOL FRENCH MAGAZINE. 

Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
On the Ist of May will be published, price ls. 
E CAMELEON, Part. 
Contents: Blanchi de Beaulieu—Mort de Louis XVL— 


ladon; FIS 
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.xtrait de Jocelyn—De la Littér: ame du gone one jennes In- “Those w! 
stitutions de la Suéde—De la Versatilité de 1l’Esprit Humain— ed, and to 





Un Vol de Nuit—J , ou le Ban 
. Hooper, Pali Mall East; and ma may ate had of all Booksellers. 
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‘Thersday the 4th of May will be published, price 2d. 
Te WASP: a Weekly Journal full of Fun, 
Satire, and Whimsical Vivacity ; with 2 Cuts by Rigdum 
: E. Grattan, 51, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers 
ip Town and Country. 


Just published, handsomely printed in 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 
H E E L U G . 
A DRAMATIC POEM. 
By Mrs. EDWIN T. CAULFEILD, 
Author of the ‘ Innocents," ‘ Earthquake at Aleppo,” &c. 
London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 





LALLA ROOKH. 


Just published, imperial quarto, 


PEARLS OF THE EAST; 


Or, BEAUTIES FROM LALLA ROOKH. 
(TWELVE PORTRAITS of FEMALE CHARACTERS, illustrative of Mr. Moore's 
popular Poem ; 
DESIGNED BY FANNY CORBAUX, AND DRAWN ON STONE BY LOUWISA CORBAUX, 

Besides the highly-attractive nature of the designs which embellish this splendid volume, it derives 
interest from being the first work consisting entirely of figures in which the newly-discovered process of printing the tints alon 
ith the subjects has been fully carried into effect. The designs are all of that finely imaginative character which distinguis 
Miss Corba s conceptions of female beauty. Tastefully bound and ornamented, 3is. 6d,; or beautifully coloured under the 
‘nrist’s direction, 52s. 6d, 

—" CHARLES TILT, Fleet-street. 





APPROPRIATE SPRING AND SUMMER PRESENTS. 


This day is published, in one handsome foolscap Svo. volume, price 10s. 6d. 


WOODLAND GLEANINGS. 


By the Editor of the ‘Sentiment oF FLowers.’ With Sixty-four Illustrations, 
“This is a sweet, pretty volume, full of agreeable miscellaneous literature and pleasing anecdotes. It descrihes all our Forest 
Trees, and has an engraving of each, mingling together history, fancy, poetry, and botany, in a manner at once highly picturesque 
wéinstructive. The prints are almost as numerous as the leaves on trees, and very tastefully executed.” —Lit. Gaz. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. ; silk, 7s. 6d. ; or morocco elegant, 8s. 6d. 


THE SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS. 


“This is a charming little book. Engravings of groups of the most beloved, the most popular, and the most poetical flowers are 
very neatly and accurately coloured, and interspersed with fanciful and elegant descriptions and analogies, illustrated by quota- 
tous from the wide range of English poetry, and from whatever has been most gracefully and fondly said of those darlings of 


."—Tait’s Mag. 
_— CHARLES TILT, Fleet-street. 


THE LA FAYETTE MANUSCRIPTS. 





Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 


MEMOIRS, CORRESPONDENCE, anp MANUSCRIPTS, 


Or 
GENERAL LA FAYETTE 
Published by his Family. 
Including his Personal Memoirs, written by Himself. 
EDITIONS IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Conduit-street. 
Agents: for Ireland, J. CUMMING, Dublin; for Scotland, BELL & BRADFUTE. Edinburgh. 





May Ist will be published, with a Portrait, price 3s. 


A BIRTH-DAY TRIBUTE: 


Addressed to H.R.H. the Princess Victoria, on attaining her Eighteenth 
Year. 


A POEM AND MEMOIR. By L.E. L. 
ludon; FISHER, SON, & CO.; OLIPHANT, Etinbergh 5 CUMMING, Dublin; and, by order, of every Bookseller in the 
ingdom. 


Early application will be necessary, to secure Copies. 
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March 18th was published, 
(THE FIRST EDITION HAVING BEEN SOLD OFF IN SIX WEEKS,) 


SECOND EDITION OF 
MORISON’S (JOHN, D.D.) FAMILY PRAYERS 


For every Morning and Evening throughout the Year; 
WITH ADDITIONAL PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


Cloth, 21s. ; calf, marbled edges, 26s. 


This day is published, 


VEMOIR oF THE LATE REV. ROWLAND HILL, M.A. 
By WILLIAM JONES, Author of ‘Testamentary Counsels.’ 
And a Preface by the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN, With a Portrait. 


*,* Be particular in ordering Rowland Hill's Memoir with Mr, Sherman's Preface. 


“Those who desire to form an accurate opinion of Mr. Hill’s views on almost all topics connected with the times in which he 
red, and to judge of him aright in the course which he deemed it his duty to pursue, will find Mr. Jones’s Memoir an invaluable 
Nasure,”"— Evangelical Magazine. 


FISHER, SON, & CO., London; OLIPHANT, Edinburgh ; and CUMMING, Dublin. 


8s. 


|(N.O LITERARY GENTLEMEN, BOOK 

L SOCIETIES, &c.—A complete Set of the WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, new, uncut, 47 Numbers, and Index, at Is. 6d. pe 
Number. Also,a quantity of Odd Parts to complete sets, at 9d. 
a MI kROR, 18 vols. half-bound, calf, lettered, 
BL. 136. 62 


13s. ° 

A. Hughes, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, where a large assort- 
ment of Modern Literature is constantly on sale. A liberal 
discount for ready money. 





No. 5, of 

H E POU’ TAR LAS 
Conducted by 

B. MAUND, F.L.S., assisted by the Rev. Professor HENSLOW, 

Contains four exquisitely-coloured plates of beautiful Flowers, 
with very copious descriptions and instructions; and portions 
rd Ge Botanical Dictionary and Guipg. Price 1s. 6d. and 

Ss. 6d. 

No. 149 of the BOTANIC GARDEN is just out. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 

“Tue Botranist—there is one feature of the work which we 
would note with peculiar satisfaction and thanks—reflections of 
amoral and religious character are interspersed in the most 
inobtrusive and natural manner, as they would arise sponta- 
neously ina cultivated, contemplative, or pious mind.” —Pres- 
byterian Review, 





ESSENTIALS FOR BEING ABLE TO SPEAK MO- 
. DERN LANGUAGES. 
UBLIC OPINION has been MANIFESTED 
by the Press, and by Practical Men, on the very great im- 
ortance of adopting universally FENWICK DE POR UET’S 

SLEMENTARY BOOKS for teaching Conversational French, 
German, or Italian, Among upwards of 300 notices, the follow- 
ing only will be adduced in support of their claims to universal 
patronage :— 

“ The best system we have lately seen.""—Sunday Times. 

“ We recommend M. de Porquet’s works." — Literary Gazette. 

“ These are useful works."’— Athenwum, : 

“ The method M. de Porquet has adopted in the teaching of 
language, is borne out by the first metaphysical minds, and the 
first of scholastic authorities, from John Locke or Roger Ascham 
downwards, and a more important, although less popular, per- 
sonage than either of these in school establishments—viz. Com- 
mon Sense. We think it a duty to the public, and to the author 
of the Fenwickian System, thus to state our opinion of its merits 
and advantages in the work of instruction.”"— Educational Maga- 
zine, December, 18: 

F. DE PORQUET’S WORKS—CAUTION TO SCHOOL- 
MASTERS, TEACHERS, &c. 

We beg your attention to the copies of the following Adver- 

tisement we have been obliged to insert in most daily papers :— 

1. The Original Trésor de l’Kcolier Francais, for 
turning English into French at Sight. 17th edition, which has 
been most carefully revised, and reprinted with new type. May 
be had of all Booksellers, price 3s. 6d. : 

_ *«* Be particular in ordering De Porquet's Le Trésor de l’Eco- 
lier posnqam, as a spurious work is often substituted for the ori- 
ginal, s 

2. German Trésor, on the same plan, 4s. 6d.; to 
turn English into German. s 
3. Italian Trésor, on the same plan, 3s. 6d. with 
Notes and the Tonic Accents. 
* Roe . 
4. Latin Trésor, on the same plan, 4s.; with a 

Key to ditto, 3s. carats 

5. Parisian Phraseology, 2s.; containing upwards 
of 40,000 sentences. a i 

6. De Porquet’s Italian Phrase-Book, 3s. 6d.; for 
Students and Travellers. : 

7. Italian Grammatical Annotations, 2s. 

8. Histoire de Napoléon, 5s.; for the Use of 
Schools. . 2, . ** . es: 
9. Petit Sécrétaire Parisien, 3s. Gd. 7th edition, 
newly revised. _ ‘ 

10. First French Reading-Book, 2s. 6d., for Be- 
ginners. mS , 

11. Le Traducteur Parisien ; a selection of Anec- 
dotes, Historical Facts, &c. : ar 

12. De Porquet’s ’rench and English Dictionary, 
for Schools and Travellers; with Value of Francs into Pounds 
Sterling, from 1/. to 1,000,000/. Sterling into Francs, Measures, 
&e., ds. 

13. Parisian Grammar and Exercises, 3s. 6d. 
Sth edition. 

14. Parisian Spelling Book, and Short Grammar, 
Phrases, &c.,2s. 5th edition. A Key, ls. p 

London: F. De Porquet & Cooper, 11, Tavistock-street, Co- 
vent-garden. 








FOR INDIGESTION, NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, ETC. 
. rl . ee 
TMOWERS’ DIGESTIVE or TONIC PILLS. 

DisorDERS OF THE STOMACH, symptomatic of weakness 
of the digestive functions, are extremely prevalent; and few 
ersons it is probable attain the age of forty years, without 
oo ing experienced some of their occasional or pososenant mani- 
festations. The ready attainment, therefore, of a remedy which 
is really calculated to effect the cure of such disorders, is an 
object truly desirable,—and this is placed within the means of 
all, in Towers’ Tonic Pits, which act by increasing the 
power of the engeetive Organs, and thereby enabling them to 
perform efficiently their proper functions. 

Sold in 2s. 9¢., 4s. 6d. and lls. Boxes, by Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London, and (au- 
thenticated by his name and address in the accompanying 
stamps, and a fuc-simile of the signature of Mr. John Towers on 
the labels,) may be obtained of Sanger, 15¢, Oxford-street ; of 
Butler & Innes, 20, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh ; at the Medical 
Hall, 54, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin; and of most respect- 
able Druggists and Medicine Venders. 


INNEFORD’S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debility. 

Of Medicines in general use, there are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 

orate the constitution when impaired by the eflects of climate, 
oor use of medicine, protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined efiects have 
been witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss of 
appetite, indigestion, nervous afiections, and general debility. 
To elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. 5 : 

Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., lly., and 22s. each; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Johnstone, 66, Cornhill; Burfield, 
180, Strand; and by most of the respectable Chemists and Me- 
dicine Venders Vholesale agents, Sutton & Co. bow Church- 
yard; and Barclay, 9%, Farringdon-street. 
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HE POET'S DAUGHTER. 
A NOVEL. (Nearly ready.) 
Printed af John Macrone, St. Tames’ ‘s-square. 
MISS MARTINEAU’S NEW WORK. 
eT ready, in 3 vols. vost 8vo. 
OCIETY in MERICA., 
By HARRIET Seiten 
Author of Ugeteations of Feiice Reenemy.. —s 
& t-stree nts: for Ireland 
aa, ublin ; Tio Seotland., Bell & Bradfate, Edinburgh. 


MR. BULWER’S NEW WORK ON ATHENS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. ? oi 
THENS, its RISE and FALL; with Views 


of the Arts, Literature, and Social Life of the Athenian 
= “¥"4 reper Conduit-street. Agents: for Ireland, J. 
tley, Conduit-stree' 
caaunders & Orley, ¢ Scotland, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh. 
Third Edition, enlarged, feap. 8 
ATHOLOGICAL and PRACTIC: a RE- 
EARCHES DISEASES of the STOMACHI 
By JOHN Al ye "ROMBIE, ¥ M.D., Oxon. and Edin. V.P.R.S. E. 
rst Physician to ‘his Maje »sty in Scotland. - 
we a Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo. 5s. 
Abercrombie on the Moral Feelings. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


On the ist of May will be a the SECOND VOLUME, 


ORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the PEACE of UTRECHT tothe PEACE of "AIX= 
LA-CHAPELLF. 172s—1737. To be completed in 3 vols. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

















GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. 
Just published, in 2 vols. deny ore. with fine Engravings after 


TRANG'S ‘ GERM AN VY AND THE GER.- 

MANS.” Illustrated in a Tour through Prussia, Austria, 

Saxony, and Bavaria. With Personal Notices of the most dis- 
tinguished Literary Characters, 

** Mr. Strang’s work is, out of all question, the most valuable 
and interesting that has yet appeared upon this important sub- 
ject.” — 

* John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


~ In afew days, small svo. handsomely bound, 
ORAL AXIOMS for the YOUNG, 
In ithe Counles Pa mn ay ted | chiefs, f from Scripture. 
J; t ng in Schools a amilies. 
For the Use of Sir BUERTON BRYDGES, Bart, 

“ Every chil fers remember a couplet—especially when it is 
in rhyme ; but the language should be simple—even to naked- 
ness." —Author's Preface 

John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 

On the 5th of May, . 
Oo N’S W OR K §, 
gual ETE in ONE VOLUME, with all the Notes con- 
tained in the Seventeen Vols. Edition. With a Portrait, a View 
of Newstead Abbey, and Facsimiles of Lord Byron's Hand- 
writing at various Periods of his Life. Splendidly rinted in an 
entirely new, and remarkably clear, type, in One Volume 8vo. 
handsomely nd. ‘The Price no more than One Pound. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 

Just published, in svo. THC 7s. 6d. 
TREATISE on the BHEORY of ALGE- 
BRAICAL UAT eM 

HYMENS, M.A 
Fellow and Tutor Je St. John’s "Colinze, Cc embalipe. 

Printed for Messrs. Deighton, Cambridge; and J. G. & F. 

Rivington, London. 


THE IEMPERIAL CLASSICS. 
TNHE WORKS of WILLIAM PALEY, D.D. 
Tobe completed in Fourteen Monthly Parts, oath con- 


taining Sixty-four pages of letter-press, price ls. Part I., with 
a Portrait, is just published. 


Also, Part V. of Burnet’s History of his Own 











Tim 
London: + Willem Smith, 1, Bouverie-street, and sold by all 
Bookselle: 


Now ag Second Edition, with Atfiiens, and 38 Plates, 2 vols. 
vo. price li. 

D* BUCKLAN D'S "BRIDGEW ATER 
TREATISE on GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 

*,* The Supplementary Notes, and additional Plate to the 
first edition, may be had separate, price ls. 6d. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
HE Third Part of the TRANSACTIONS 


(completing Vol. I.) and containing 208 pages and 1! plates, 
is now ready, Price 11s. (or to Members, 8s.) 
vor . 1. Part 1, price 7s. 6d. (to Members, 5s. 6d.) 
1. I. Part 2, price 7s. 6d. (to Members, 5s. 6d.) 

To be had of Messrs. Longman & Co. Paternoster-row ; and 
Baeeies, Dagens. -street. 
COTTLE’S RECOLLECTIONS OF COLERIDGE. 
This day is published, rc 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 6 iine Portraits, 

“ tice 21s, in cloth, 
BRA42t* RECOLLECTIONS, 
chiefl reintin pte the late 
SAMUEL ‘OLE RIDG E, 

During his long residence . Bristol ; including Notices also of 
Southey, Wordsworth, Lamb, Hannah More, Robert Hall, 
Sir H. avy, and  - 
By JOSEPH COTTLE. 
London: Longman & Co. ; and Hamilton & Co. 


Just published, in 2 vols. price 12s. 6d 
THE RECTOR OF AUBURN. 
CONTENTS: 
The Hero. Happiness. 
Tithes. ‘The Separation. 
‘he Orphans. ‘The Eleventh Hour. 
Occasional services. Domestic Lite. 
Morning Calis TT he Proselyte. 
‘he Divinity of Christ. Mental Aiilie tion. 
Re-animation. Matrim i 
Church Discipline. Resign etian. 
Doctrines. ‘The Effects of the Gospel. 
The Effects of Sin. 
j Conclusion. 
Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court; Seeley & Burn- 
side, Fleet-street; and C. Mitchell, Red Liou-court, Fleet- 
street, London. 

















is day is published 
HE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH GRAM- 
MA 


By DAVID BOOTH, 
Author of the * Analytical Dictionary.’ 


n.12mo, ice 6s. 
London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Lndeste-street. 
n the ist of May will be publi: 
HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGL AND, 
Part III. Price 2s. The Work is also published in 
Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each. 

The Pictorial Bible. Part XV. Price 2s. The 
Work is also published in Weekly Numbers, peees 6d.each. The 
First Volume has been issued, price 17s. 6d., hands annely bound 
in cloth; and the Work will be c ompleted i in Three Volumes. 

London : Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 


Under the Superintendonce of ee he Society for the Diffusion of 
now 
On the Ist “of “May will be pubitehed, 


HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LXI. 
Price 6d. : 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Part LII. Price 1s. 6d. 
The Eighth Volume will be completed early in May; and each 
of the pre ne rn olumes may be had, uniformly bound in cloth, 

ice 7s. 6. 
” London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES, 
OILEAU’S LINGUIST; or, Instructions in 
the FRENCH and GERMAN L ANGUAGES, calculated 
to enable the Student to acquire, or to improve, the knowledge 
of these two most useful languages, without the assistance of a 
master. 2 vols. 8vo. boards, published at 26s., now reduced in 
rice to las 
. Sold by. %: Brumby, 24, Haymarket, corner of Panton-street. 


LEWIS'S CONSTANTINOPLE, 
Preparing for | immediate Publication, 
EWISS SKETCHES of CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. <The Work p> consist of a Series of pubiecs 
illustrative of the SCENES, COSTU ME, and aia AL CHA- 
RACTER of the TURKISH We NPL’ TAL, &e. & 
Arranged and drawn on Stone by JOHN . LEWIS, 
From Sketches mages on the Spot, during a Residence, by 
COKE SMYTH, Esq. 
It will form a oihien uniform in style and execution with 
Mr. Lewis’ s last Work of Spanish Sketches, price, imp. folio, 











Just published, 2nd Balijon, price 6 6d., or 5s. per doien, for 
ha YOUNG CHURCHMAN’S ADVo. 


PrJ. ¢ . THORNTHWAITE, 
Author of * The Y. ‘oung Churchman's Manual,’ &e, 

“ Within these pages is contained much useful info 
which we particularly recommend to young persons, for a 
edification in church principles.’’ — Christian Remembrance, 


le in form and useful....Ve useful and well-timeg 
---.Well meant, and Conbilons will be prized by mea 
British Magazine, April, 1837. 
London: R. Groombridge, Panyer-alley, Paternoster-roy, 
$$ 
THIRD EDITION. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
H E T Y R 





L: 
Witha GLANCE at BAVARIA. 
H. D. INGLIS, Author of * Spain,’ &c, 
“ A more agreeable travelling companion than Mr. Inglis, or 
one who takes his reader more a7 5 ateng with abd 
absens aut presens,” we do not know e is the observert 
things as they are, and next to the pleasure of seeing what he 
describes, is the pleasure of hearing his descriptions. "— Literary 
Gazette, April 6. 
ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 


SEcoND = tn 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1. 1s, 
P A 1 N. 


With an ee Chapter, giving an Outline of the Pr. 
ceedings i in the Peninsula since the lamented Author’. 8 decease, 
“One of the most impartial and satisfactory works that has 
ever been written on the Peninsula."’— Monthly Rev. April, 18g, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, with a Portrait of Henry, beautifull 
b: Bersih urgh, from Houbraken after "Holbein, nuk 
joards, 





KING HENRY the EIGHTH, 
founded on Authentic and Original Documents (some 

them not before published) ; including an_ Historical View of 

his Reign; with openness Sketches of Wolsey, More, Bras. 

mus, Cromwell, Cranmer, and o ther Eminent Contemporaries, 

By PATRICK FRASER yee iy" _ Esq. F.S.A. 
Being No. XXII. 
EDINBURGH pgm ening ‘cammasie, 

Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Mar. 

shall & Co. ind 





tinted, i.e. withthe weies punted. 4l. 4s. ; coloured and 
in imitation of the original drawings, 10/. 10s. in a portfolio, 

Published by Thomas M‘ ae 26, Haymarket. Subscribers’ 
names also received by D. & P. Colnaghi & Co. Pall Mall East; 
and Ackermann & Co., 96, Strand. 


Just published, by D. A. Talboys, 





I. 
ss e authorized Version o 7 
UIZOT’S “HISTORY of CIV ILISATION 
in EUROPE. From the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution, 8vo. % 

“In his potent alembic he extracts as it were the essential 
spirit of philosophical history.... / As a coup d’@il of European his- 
tory, and as a treatise on the pent growth of European civiliza- 
tion, the book is indispensable to every student of politics or 
polite letters. To those who would read history with profit, its 
study is as necessary as is a knowledge of anatomy to them who 
would advantageously pursue physiological researches.” — 
Spectator. 


Heeren’s Historical “Treatises, The Rm agp 
consequences of the Reformation—The Rise and 
Practical Influence of Political tT heorles—-The “tise wha‘ and Growth 
of the Continental Interests of Great Britain. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

Il. 


A Manual of Ancient Geography ; for the Use of 
Schools and Private Tuition. Compiled from the Works of 
. H. L, Heeren, Professor of History in the University of Got- 
ten gen, &c. Feap. BVO. 2s. 6a 
Oxford, and 1. Bouverie-street, London. 


FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE. 
YRIA, the HOLY LAND, ASIA MINOR, 


&e. ILLUSTRATED; containing 7 Views, drawn from 
Nature by W. H. BARTLET T, with Historical and ‘Topographical 
Descriptions by JouNn Canue, Esq. 4to. handsomely bound, 
One Guinea. 

Scotland and the W averley Novels illustrated ; 
containing 31 Engravings from Drawings by J. M. Turner, Es 
&c. &c., and 15 Comic Illustrations by George Cruikshank ; wit 
Peseriosions by the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. 4to. handsomely 
ound, 21s 





Italy, Switzerland, and France illustrated ; con- 
taining 46 Engravings, from Drawings | Prout and Harding; 
with Descriptions in English and French by Thomas Roscoe, 
Esq. 4to. handsomely bound, _— 2ly. 


The Lake and Mountain Scenery, Castles, &c. of 
Vestmorland, Comberiend Durham, and. Northumberland ; 
containing upwards of 200 Engravings, from Drawings on the 
spot by Thomas Allom, Esq., with Descriptions by Thomas 

Kose. 3 4to. vols. handsomely’ bound, 21s. each, 


Devonshire and Cornwall illustrated: a Series of 
pau of 149 Views, drawn from Nature by Thomas Allom 
and H. Bartlett; with Descriptions by Messrs. Britton and 
ons. d4to. handsomely half- - in morocco, 21, 2s, 


Ireland illustrated ; containing 81 Views, drawn 
from Nature by S. Petrie, ‘Bea: with Descriptions _by the Rev. 
G.N. Wright, M.A, 4to. handsomely half-bound in morocco, 
price One Guinea. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pres (Illustrations of), a | 
Series of 14 E ngravings from Drawings by Turner, Melville. and | 
Derby; with a Life of Bunyan by Josiah Conder; and Extracts 
from the Work, descriptive of the subjects represented, by Ber- 
nard Barton. 4to. handsomely bound, price lus. 


The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book ; containing 36 | 

bibl -linished Engravings; with Neen lllustrations by 
ELL. ito. handsomely bound, 21s. 

The Easter Gift, by L.E. L.; containing 14 En- 


avings of Sacred Subjects, from Paintings by Sir T. ‘Lawrence, | 
Jarlo Dolci, Rembrandt, &c. — LBound in silk, price 7s. 


The Christian Keepsake, by the Rev. W. Ellis, 
containing 16 Engravings, e ele aptly bound i in megoces, price lis. 
isher, Son & C 





his day is published, royal 8vo. price 2s, 


HE Nat URALIST : a Monthly Journal Il. 
lustrative of the ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, and MINERAL 


KINGDO) <=. 
ted by NEVILLE WOOD, Esq 
Joint Editor of "ithe Analyst,’ Author of * British Song Birds,’ 
Gynitnotonst’ s Text-Boo ~~ tng 
o. VILI. for MAY, contains, 

On the Im an riety of placing the < ‘olumbide in the ve 
Rasores— 7 Naturalist Abroad, by Edwin Lees, F. 

M.E , &e. *_Papilio Podalirius, a British Tmpette an Expla- 
ain m the Latin Names of British Birds—T’ he Charms of a 
Natural Aviary, by Edward Blyth—Leicestershire Flora, by the 
Rev. A. Bloxam—Some Account of Triphena fimbria— pon- 
dence—Chapter of Criticism—Proceedings of Natural — 
Societies—Extracts from the Forei = Periodicals—Chapter 
Miscellaneous Reviews—Obituary, 

*.* The success of * The Naturalist® has again enabled the 
Proprietors to increase the quantity of letter-press without 
advance in price. Communications for the Editor to be 
dressed id) to the care of the Poblisher, or to Neville 
Wood, mpsall Hall, near Doncas 

London: "Richard Groombridge, Senver-ailey, Paternoster- 
row. 





SOUTHEY’S COWPER, VOLUME XII, 
On _ Monday, ie 24th inst. was published, Volume XII, com- 
leting the ILIAD of HOMER, beautifully illustrated oh 
Engravings b by Goodall and Goodyear, price 5s. cloth extra, 
of the 
IFE and COMPLETE WORKS of 
COWPER, including his Translations, and the WHOLE 
of his a ate le E. 
By ROBERT SOUTHE ¥ Esq. L.L.D., Poet Laureate. 
poe Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
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Just BCT N in a small Pocket Volume, price 4s. cloth, 
ELECT NOTES of the PREACHING of 
the late Ft ROW LAND BILL, A. M.. contalad the 

Exeter Matter of XVI. Characteristic Sermons, and a 
ments of gthems with PRELIMINARY REMARKS on EV 
GELICAL PR EACHING, ane on a recent Article on that Sub- 
ject in the Lainburgh Rev 
By the Rev. EDWw IN SIDNEY, 
Author ofthe © Life of the Rev. Rowland hin’ * &e. &e. 
so, uniform with the above, the 2nd edition of 

The Mature Reflections and Devotions of the 

Rev. ROWLAND WiLL, A.M., IN HIS OLD AGE. By the 
same Author. Price 4s. clot 
London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


LINGARD’S ENGLAND, IN MONTHLY FIVE- 
SHILLING VOLUMES. 

On the Ist of May will be published, the First Volume, in fools 
cap 8vo., finely illustrated with a Portrait of the = 
richly anda Vis by Stocks, from an ae gy ool oa 
Lover, an nette exquisitely engraved by G 
a ora tS STOR RY price 5s. cloth extra, and lettered, 

OR 0 ‘LAND from the 
L 5 of the ROM ANS. 
By JOHN LINGARD, D. D. 
The 4th edition, corrected and much enlarged. 
*,* This beautiful edition, of the size and form < of Soutber's 

Cowper, and other works of that popular class, will be co 

in the moderate compass of thirteen volumes, and sold Tor a 

3i.5s. It has undergone a thorough revision by the Author; 

matter, at least equal to an ad ional volume, is 

passages have been examined which have been the su 

pero fe in Histories, Reviews, &c., and where 

| corrected ; when otherwise, such passages have been fortifi 

| with addition: 21 authorities, and important observations. 

Author has also introduced, at the proper places, all new in- 

teresting matter which he has been able to collect since the first 

publication of the work, from many of the National Records, 
several recent Histories, and some foreign works bearing ont 
subject ; besides these, some most valuable and hitherto um 
nown MSS. have been consulted with great advantage. 
ondon: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. all 
A Prospectus of the plan of publication may be had of 
Booksellers. 











London: James Hotes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery 
Published every Saturday, at the ATHENAUM Orrick 
2, Catherine Street, Strand, by Joun Francis ; and so! by 
ai Booksellers and Newsvenders. —Agents: for SCOTLAND, 
Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for IRELAND, J, Cum- 
ming, Dublin, 





